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PREFACE. 

The third volume of the “ Gleanings’’ is oat. 
We cannot snfiiciently express our gratitude to- 
wards our readers for the very kii*d reception they 
have given to the p'toiiou? volumes of our 
bumble attempt to popularise Indian mythology 
and religion. We sincerely 4io^ that tb% thiigi 
volume the “Prophets” would receive Ae same 
kind reception, as its elder sisters did. 
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WTROOUCtlOiV. 


THfe catliest record of religfioii that we meet vVitit* 
in the pages of history, or even in the annals of 
nations^ IS that of the Hindus. Before the religions 
of Egypt, Greece and Rome were ever heard of, 
tire religion of the Hindus had already grown to 
be a great structure. 

The Religion of the Hindus is not o^ily ,the 
oldest religion of the wotld, it is the moat ^ 
ttovel religion amongst all^tlie Religions of the civU 
lised societies. It is not like the old religions of 
Egypt, Greece or Rome ; it i^ nst like the modern 
religions of the Christians ot of the Mahctmedans. 

It is not one religion,— -it is not one structure. 

It .might be compared to an oriental palace, 
matchless in beauty and grandeur, and incom- 
parable ill extensiveness. ^ It is like the palace^ 
which, if seen from a distance, will appear to be 
but one stupendous building, but, if examined 
closely, and if seen from the^foot of its wails, it 
would appear to be a pile of bi^ildings, one rising 
above the other. • 

The Religion of the Hindus is not one religion^ 

It is a mass of religions, all groug^ed together and 
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arranged according to their different characteristics. 
By the word, religion we generally understand 
one theolo^yrand one mythology of a particular 
sect^, but by the word Hindu religion (nov*e s})OoId 
understand one theology or one irfythol(^y. It Is 
infinite in everything, — its mythology is as exten- 
sive as is its theology, its S/i^slras Site ^ injMh 
merable as are its deities. 

Is then Hinduism a mass of superstition? Is 
then the boasted religion of the Hindus nothing 
but a group of the grossest paganism ? It is neither 
superstition nor paganism. It is something so very 
grand that it is impossible to understand it unl^i^ 
one devotes much of his time and labour to fathpnn 
its unfathomable depth of sublimity. 

< It is belter for us to quote the most excelteot 
address delivered before the Parliament of Reli- 
gions in Chicago by one, who has not only read the 
Hindu Shastrcis through and through^ but who ba^ 
realised the highest ideal of the religion of the 
great Hishfis. Perhaps it is the best sketch 
Hinduism that was ever written or tok}« 

*^The Hindus' have received their religion 
through revelatiorfi the Vedas. They bold |Ltm 
the Vedas are without beginning and witbo^i|i| 
end. It may sound luoicroua to this audi^ncOi how 
a book can be without beginning or eftd* ,Bu| 
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by the Vedls no books are meant. They meaa 
th<6 accttmulaied treasury of spiritual la\^ discover* 
‘ ed by different persons in different li&ea Jus^ as 
ihelaur of^grSvitation existed before its discovery, 
and wbuld exist, if all humanity forgot it. so with 
tlte taws that govern the spiritual world. The 
moral, ethical aind spiritual relations between souls 
aiid souls, between individual spirits and the Father 
of all spirits were there before their discovery 
and Would remain, even if we forgot the m. The 
dt^overers of these laws are called Rishia^ and 
we liofiout them as perfected beir^s, and I am toP 
glad to tell this audience that ^me of the very 
best of them were women. 

Here it may be said that, tlje f3iw as laws may 
be without end, but they must have had a (begin- 
ning. The Vedas teach us that creation is with- 
out beginning or end. Science has proved to us 
that the sum total of the cosmic energy is the 
saUit throughout all. Then ^ if there was a time 
when nothing existed, where was all this manifest* 
ed energy ? Some say it was in a potential form 
in God. ^ But then God is sometimes potential and 
sottielSms kinetic, which would make him mutable, 
and everything mutable ft a compound, and every- 
thihg compound must undergo that change Which 
is taiHed destruction. Therefore, ^od would die. 
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Therefore there never was a time when there waa 
no creation.^ If I may be allowed to apply a siiwife^. 
crea^tion anid dfeator are two UneSr without begins 
ning and without endf,’ ranning parelle^ to each 
other, and God is power^ and eve^‘' active Provi* 
dence, under whoee power systems after systems 
are being evolved out of chaos^— made to ©run for 
a time and again destroyed. This is what the 
Flindu boy repeats every day with his Guru : “The 
s«n and the moon, the Lord created alter other 
suns a^jd moons 

r Here I stand^ and if I shut my eyes^ and try to 
conceive my existence, I. I, I— -what is the idea 
before me ? The idea of a body. Am 1 then,, 
nothing but a combination of matters and material 
substSfpces ? The Vedas declare, “ No.“ 1 am a 
spirit living in a body. 1 am not the body. The 
body will die^ but I will not die. Here am I in 
this body, and when it will fail, still I will go on 
living as also 1 had a past. The sent was not 
created from not))ing, for creation means a combi- 
nation, and that means a certain future dissolution*. 
If then the soul was created, it must die* There- 
fore it was not 'created* Some are born happy,, 
enjoying perfect health, ^beautiful body, mental 
vigour and with all wants supplied.- Others are born 
miserable; soiOje are wilUoul hands or feet,, sotsrit 
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are idiots and only drag on a miserable existenjce* 
Wby, if they are all created, does a just and merci- 
ful Cod create one happy and the olher^unhappy-i-f 
why is be^^soupartial ? Nor Would it mend masters 
in the least by liolding that those that are miser- 
able in this life will be perfect in a future one. Why 
should ^ man be miserable here in the reign of a 
just and merciful God ? It does not give us any 
cause, but simply a cruel act of an all-powerful 
being, and therefore unscientific. There must 
have been causes, then, to make a man miserable 
or happy before his birth, aVid those were hi$ pa^ 
actions. Are not all the tencj^ncies of the mind 
and those of the body answered for by inherited 
aptitude from parents ? Here ai^e the two parallel 
lines of existence,— one that of the th^ 

ot]^er that of matter. If matter and its trnnsfor- 
mation answer for all that w'e have, there is ivo 
necessity ,of supposing the existence of a soul. 
But it cannot be proved that thought ^has been 
evolved out of matter, and if a philosophical 
Monism is inevitable, spiritual monism is certainly 
logical and no less desirable. 

We cannot deny that bodies^inherit certain ten- 
^ dencies from hercdity,obut these tendencies only 
means the secular configulatiorxg through which a 
. peculiar mind alone can act in a peculiar way* 
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The cause of those peculiar tendencies in that 
sou! has beep caused by his past actions, and a 
soul ^with certain tendency would go and take 
birth in a body which is the fittest instrument of 
<lhe display of that tendency by the laws of affinity. 
And this is in perfect accord with science, for 
science wants to explain everything by haV.t, and 
habit is got through repetitions. So these repeti* 
tions are also necessary to explain the natural 
habits of a new born soul^-^alvd they were not gOt 
in this present life; therefore they must have coma 
down from past Iv^es. 

So then the HitKiu believes that he is a spirit 
Him the sword cannot pierce,-— him the fire cannot 
burn,— him the wcte/ cannot melt,— him the air 
cannot dry. And that evero soul is a circle 
whose circumference is nowhere, but whose centre 
is located in a body, and death means the change 
of this centre from body to body. Nor is the soul 
bound by the condition of matter. In its very 
essence, it is free, unbounded, holy, pure and 
perfect. But somehow or other it has got itself 
bound down by matter, and thinks itself as 
matter. 

Well, then, the humap soul is eternal and itn* 
mortal, perfect and^infinlte, and death means only 
a change of centre from one body to another. The' 
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present is determined by our past actiooSi and the 
future mil be by the present that will go on 
evolving op or reverting back from bi-ith to birth 
and deat^ to. death. But here is another question^ 
Is man a tiny boat in a tempest, raised one moment 
on the foamy crest of a billow and^ dashed down 
into a y;)wning chasm the next, rolling to aqd fro 
at the mercy of good and bad actions, ~a powerlessr 
helpless wreck in an ever^raging, ever-rushing, un<- 
compromising current of cause and effect, •*«*a little 
moth placed under the wheel of causation , b which 
foHa on crushing everything in Ua^way, and waitu 
not for the widow’s tears or the orphan’s cry ? The 
heart sinks at the idea, yet this is the law of nature^ 
Is there no hope ? Is there n(f e^ape ? Was the 
cry that went up from the bottom of the heart of 
4]eBpair to go unheeded ? No. It reached the throne 
of mercy, and words of hope and consolation came 
down and inspired a Vedic sage, and be stood up 
before the world and in trumpet voice proclaimed 
the glad tidings to the world. '^Hear, ye children of 
immortal bliss, even ye that reside in higher spheresi 
I heve found the Ancient One, who is beyond all 
darkness*, all delusions, and knowing Him alone you 
shaH be saved fvom dea^h over agaio« Children of 
Ipf^nortai bUssy what a sweet,, what a hopeful name!’^ 
Allow me to call you^brethern, by, tliat s^eet namcr 
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heirs of immortal bliss,— yea, the Hindu refuses 
to call youf sinners. Ye ace the Children of God, 
the^ sharer^i of immortal bliss, holy and perfect 
betjvgs, ye are divinities on earth. SKine^s ? It is 
a sin to call a man so ; it is a standing libel on 
human nature. , 

Thus it is that the Vedas proclaim not (a dread« 
ful combination of unforgiving laws, not an endless 
prison of cause and effect, but that at the head of 
all these laws, in and through every particle of 
matttf and force, stands one through whose com- 
thand the wind^ blows, the fire burns, the clouds 
rain, and death stuiks upon the earth. And what 
is His nature ? 

He is every where the pure and formless one* 
The ASmighty and the All-inerciful. “Thou art 
our father, Thou art our mother ; Thou art our be*- 
loved friend ; Thou art the source of all strength ; 
give us strength. Thou art He that bearest the 
burden of the univers^ : help me to bear the little 
burden of this life.’^ Thus sang the Rtshis of the 
Veda ; and how to worship Him — through love4 
“He is to be worshipped as the one beloved dearer 
than every thing in this and the next life.'^ 

The Vedas teach (hat the soul is divine, only 
held under bondage of matter, and perfection will 
be reached when the bond shall burst, and the 
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word they use is therefore, free- 

dom from the bonds of imperfection, freedom from 
death and pisery. ^ 

And^'hts bt>n jage can only fall off through the 
mercy of God^ and this mercy comes on the pure ; 
so purity is the condition of his mercy. How that 
mercy acfs ? He reveals himself to the pure heart, 
and the pure and the sinless man sees God, yes, 
even in this life, and then, and then only all the 
crookedness of the heart is made straight. Then 
all doubt ceases. He is no more the freakRof a 
terrible law of causation. So tliis is the very 
centre, the very vital conceptitfh of Hinduism. 
The Hindu ddes not want to live upon words and 
>^eories — if there are existencie Beyond the ordi- 
nary sensual existence, he wants to come fJbe to 
face with it. If there is a soul in him which 
is not matter, if there is an all merciful * universal 
soul, he will go to It direct. He must see Him, 
and that alone can destroy al^ doubts. So the best 
proof the Hindu sage gives about the soul^ about 
God, is “I have seen the soul , ^ have seen God.'^ 
And that is the only condition of^ perfection. The 
Hindu religion does not consist in struggles and 
attempts to believe in a^certs^n doctrine or dogma, 
but in realizing ; not in believing, but in being aad 
becoming. 
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So the whole struggle in their system is a don* 
stant struggle to become perfect, to become divine^ 

Kg 

to ?2^ach Qbd and see God, and this reaching God, 
seeing God, becoming perfect, even the. Father 
in Heaven is perfect, constitutes the religion of the 
Hindus. 

And what becomes of the man when htf becomes 
perfect? He lives a life of bliss, infinite. He 
enjoys infinite and perfect bliss, having obtained 
the only thing in which man ought to have plea- 
sure, God, and enjoys the bliss with God. So far 
'^all the Hindui^ are agreed. This is the common 
religion of all tife sects of India ; but then the 
question comes, perfection is absolute, and the 
^absoj^ate cannot?' be two or three. It cannot bave^ 
any qilhlities. It cannot be an individual. And so 
when a soul becomes perfect and absolute, it must 
become one with Brahma, and he would only realize 
the Lord as the perfection, the reality of his own 
nature and existence, i^he existence absolute, know* 
ledge absolute, and fife absolute. 

If it is happirjess to enjoy the conscSoushei^ Of 
this small body, it^must be more happiness to enjoy 
the consciousness of two bodies, so thiOe, 
five ; and the aim, thn ultimate of happiness would 
be reached Virheb (t Orould become a universal 
consciousness. ^Therefore to gain this mfinito 
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universal, individuality must go. Then alone can 

death cease when I am one with life, then alone 

# 

can misery cease when I am one wkh^ happiness 
itself; then ealone can all Errors cease when Fam 
one with knowledge itself ; and it is the necessary 
scientific conclusion, science has proved to me that 
pbysicaWindividuality is a delusion, that really my 
body is one little continuously changing body, in 
an unbroken ocean of matter, and the Adwaitam 
is the necessary conclusion with my other counter- 
part, mind. ^ 

Science is nothing but the findmg of unity, an(} 
as any science can reach the pei^ct unity, it would 
stop from further progress, because it would reach 
the goal ; thus chemistry canjiol progress further^ 
when it would discover one element out oj^whicll 
all other could be made. Physics would stop when 
it would be able to fulfil its services in discovering 
one energy of which all the others are but the 
manifestations, and the science of religion becomes 
perfect when it discovers Him who is the one 
life in a universal death ; Him who is the constant 
basis of an everchanging world* One who is the 
only soul of which all souil are but delusive 
manifestations. Thu# wa| it, through multipli- 
city and duality, the ultimate unity was reached, 
and religion could go no further, a|id this is the goal 
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of all, again and again, science after science, again 
and again. 

And all^cbnce is bound to come to this conclu- 
sion in the long run, idanifeslation, rnd^not crea- 
tion, is Uie word of science to-day, and he is only 
glad that, what he had cherished in his bosom for 
ages, is going to be taught in some forcible language 
and with further light by the latest conclusion of 
science. 

Descend we now from the aspirations of philo- 
sophy to the religion of the ignorant ? At the very 
f^utset, I may tell you that there is no polytheism 
in India. In every temple, if one stands by and 
listens, he w^ill find the worshippers applying all 
the attributes of ,God, including Omnipresence, to 
these'iipages. 

The tree is known by its fruit; and when I 
have seen amongst them that are called idolatrous 
men, the like of whom in morality and spirituality 
and love, I have never seen anywhere, 1 stop and 

JV 

ask myself, can sin beget holiness ? 

As we find that somehow or other, by the laws 
of our constitution, we have got to associate our 
ideas of infinity with the ideal of blue sky, or a 
sea ; the omnipresence, covering the idea of holi- 
ness with an idol or a church or a mosque, or a 
cross ; so the yindus have assccialed the idca^ 
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of holiness, purity, truth, omnipresence and all 
other ideas with different images and forms. But 
with tliis difference, upon certain actiiDn| some are 
drawn th^r ^hole lives to i?neir idol or a chUrch 
and never rise* higher, because with them religion 
means an intellectual assent to certain doctrines 
and doii^ good to their fellows. The whole reli- 
gion of the Hindu is centered in realization. Man 
is to become divine, realizing the divine, and, theje- 
fore, idol or temple or church or books, are only 
the supports, the helps of his spiritual childhood, 
but on and on he must progress. ^ 

He must not stop anyjvhere ; ‘‘external 
worship, material worship,'^ says the Vedas “is 
the lowest stage ; struggling to r^se high, mental 
prayer is the next stage, but tlie highest jAge i# 
when the Lord has been realized.^’ Mark tlie same 
earnest man who was kneeling before the idol 
tell you liereafter of struggles, “Him the sun 
cannot express, nor the moon nor the stars, the 
lightning cannot expiess Hitn, nor what we speak 
of fire ; through Him they all shine. with 
this difference, he does not abule the images or 
call It sin. He recognizes in i! a necessary stage 
of his life. • 

But if a man can realize^is divine nature with 
the help of an image, would it be ^ right to call it 
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a sin ? Nor even vtrhen he has passed that stage 

that he should call it an error. To the Hindu, man 
c 

is not travirllilig from error to truth, but from truth 
to truth, from lower to^ higher truth, c Tb him all 
the religions from t^he lowest fetichism to the 
highest absolutism mean so many attempts of the 
human soul to grasp and realize the Infini{;e, deter- 
mined by the condition of its birth and association, 
and each of these marks a stage of progress, and 
every, soul is a child-eagle soaring higher and 
higheir ; gathering more and more strength till it 
^reaches the relip^ious sun. 

Unity in variety is the plan of nature, and the 
Hindu has recognized it. Every other religion lays 
down certain amount of fixed dogma, and tries to 
^ force the whole society through it. They lay down 
before society one coat which must fit Jack and 
Job, and Henry all alike. If it does not fit John 
or Henry, they must go without coat to cover body. 
They have discovered that the absolute can only 
be realized or thought of or stated through the 
relatil^, and the image, cross or crescent are 
simply so many centres, — so many pegs to help 
the spiritual idea^bn. It is not that this help is 
necessary for every^ one^i but for many, and those 
that do not need it, have no right to say that it is 
wrong. t 
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One thing I must tell you. Idolatry in India 
does not mean a horror. It is not ihm mother ol 
harlots, the other hand,^ it is the ittemp^ of 
undevelojfed * nvjnds to gragp high and spiritual 
truths. The Hindus have their own faults, they 
sometimes have their exceptions ; but mark this, it 
is always towards punishing their own bodies, and 
never to cut the throats of their neighbours. If 
the Hindu fanatic burns himself on the pyre, he 
never lights the fire of inquisition ; and even this 
cannot be laid at the door of religion any more 
than the burning of witches can beilaid at the doof 
of Christianity. ^ 

To the Hindu the whole worldi of religions 
is only a travelling, a coming i^, different meij 
and women, through various conditions dnd cir- 
cumstances, to the same goal. Every religion is 
only an evolving of a God out of the material man ; 
and the same God is the inspirer of all of them. 
Why, then, are there so jpany .contradictions ? 
They are only apparent, says the Hindu. The 
contradictions come from the same truth adapting 
itself to the different circumstances of different 
natures. 

It is the same light* oon^ng through different 
colours. And these light variations are necessary 
for that adaptation. But in tha heart of every 
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thing the same truth reigns ; the Lord has declared 
to the Hindu his incarnation of Krishna, “I am 
in every rdiigion as tlie^ thread through a^ string of 
pearls. And wherever thou see^t extiaordinary 
holiness and extraordinary power rising and puri- 
fying humanity) know ye that I am there.” And 
what was the result 1 Through the whole'order of 
Sanskrit Philosophy, I challenge any body to find 
any such expression as that the Hindu only would 
be saved and not others. Says Vyas, “We find 
perfect men even beyond the pale of our caste and 
creed. 

The above shdrt sketch of Hinduism might be 
called as the true essence and true spirit of the 
^yeligipn of the hin lus. But this religion is not 
like other religions formed by one man or at one 
time, it has been gradually formed through the 
course of many thousand years. It has been 
formulated by many prophets born at different 
times and by many usages and saints. It would 
much help Our readers to understand it more 
clearly, if we giv^^ a short historical and . chrono- 
logical account of^^this great and grand religion. 
Following the footsteps of other great writers 
We shall divide the ei tire period of the rise and 
development of Hinduism into seven epochs. 
Each epoch has^its different literature and different 
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{)rophets, sages, saints and Skdstras^ it is there- 
fore not very difficult to follow the development 
of Hindui.sm, as it wonld h^ve been, if ^here ^^ere 
no such dfstinct literatures, each of which contains 
its distinct theology with innumerable works. 

We begin from the very early growth of Hin- 
duism. 'fhe Rig-Veda furnishes us with the history 
of this period. Some two thousand years before 
^he birth of Christ a race of men came to India 
from a place somewhere in Central Asia. They 
were known by the name of Aryans and art? now 
supposed to be the fore-fathers the Hindus as^ 
well as of the Europeans. Thejr were originally 
a nomad people, but when they entered the 
fertile valley of the five rivers, >thby settled |^hem-^ 
selves down as agriculturists and lived A very 
happy life. Perhaps when they entered India they 
had very little idea of God and religion, but it is 
certain that before many years passed the capti- 
vating scenery of India, l^^r blue sky with the 
brilliant moon, her beautiful rivers with their silvery 
waves, her grassy plot with man^ coloured flowers, 
her sublimity and grandeur, gavp birth to a higher 
idea, an idea of the infinite, and of omnipotence. 
Happy were they to possess >11 the comforts of the 
earth, — blessed were they to possess men to whom 
the light of heaven was vouchsafei. They sang the 
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beauties of Nature, they praised the omnipotence of 
the Spirit that ruled and guided that Nature ; they 
we^ the sStLSt men amongst mankind to conceive 
and to feel the existence of the UpiiAers&l Spirit— 
the Spirit which is the beginning and the end of 
creation. On one hand, they rose in spirituality 
and, on the other, they advanced in civilization. 
'I'hus passed away more than five hundred years ; 
the Hindus advanced in every way and the first seed 
of religion was sown by the innumerable songs 
of th». Rig. Veda, composed and sung by different 
persons in diff<^rcnt places, ail breathing more or 
less, the spirit cf love and veneration to that 
Supreme Being, who rules over the infinite universe. 

^ Thus ended, ’•it, .might be said, the first period 
of the Hindu religion. Next, we find that the 
Hindus were not satisfied by singing the praise 
of God, or by expressing in sweet poesy the love 
and veneration that they bore for him. They had 
been gradually led a^ay to a higher aspiration,-—* 
an aspiration to get nearer to the great Spiriti 
whose universe is^so grand, sublime and beautiful. 
Many of the thoughtful men amongst them had 
turned their mind to find out the means to get 
nearer to God and^ liappiness. Two different 
classes of men were following two different paths 
lo teach the which was the aim of all. One 
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class wrote works after works, formulating innu- 
merable ceremonials, which, they declared, would 
purify the mind, beget virtue and men 

to heaveorf Rut the other class gave little im- 
portance to the' ceremonials and took a line of 
works, which might be called the first birth of 
philosophy in the world. One tried to reach God 
by visible works ; the others, by mental culture. 
But both were nothing but the second steps in 
the development of the Hindu Religion. 

Both parties have left behind them two different 
literatures ; one of them is known by the name 
of Brahmanas \ and the other, by Upanishads. 

This period extended for more than five hun- 
dred years ; and from the literatu*'e of the period 
we can very distinctly see that the Hinders had 
advanced much further in the path of progress 
and civilization. Ttiry had extendt-d their settle- 
ments further eastwards and had taken possession 
of the beatiful and the most fertile valley of the 
Ganges and the Yamuna, ^'hey had established 
different kingdoms, with big and flourishing cities, 
and had made much progress in ?very department 
of literature, science and arts. • 

Thus ended the second period of Hinduism ; and 
it entered into its third epo^h, which was the most 
brilliant age not only of the rcHgiotj of the Hindus 
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but of all that constitute civilization and progress. 
This was t^ie age when the Hindu race became the 
master oftInSia from the hoary Himalayas to ®he 
dark blue sea ; this was the age when gres? kingdoms 
flourished and powerful potentates ruled, — this was 
the 'age when the great battle of Kurukshetra was 
faught and the greatest of all great prophets, 
Srikrishna was born ; this was the age when Yaska 
wrote his Nirukta and Panini his grammar, this 
was the age when Patanjali wrote his Yo^a and 
Kappa his Sankhya philosophy, this was the age 
when Vaysa cyDmpiled the Vedas and Vaimiki 
wrote his Ramayana, When all the world was 
grovelling in darkness, the Hindu race lived in 
a high state of civilization and progress. Unlike 
tlie pveccding two epochs of the Hindu religion 
wx shall calculate the age of this period as not 
less than one thousand years. Its beginning was 
the birth of Kapila and other philosophers its 
middle was the battlij^of Kurukshetra, its end was 
the rise of Buddhism. 

The fourth period of Hinduism is its passing 
through Buddhism*, ft is the general* belief that 
Buddhism is quite a distinct religion. Nothing 
<G0uld be more errqpeoufe than this opinion. We 
have tried to show later on that the Buddha 
|)reached the s-'.me religion a« that of Srikrishn^. 
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Buddhism flourished in India more than thou- 
sand years, — the period of Buddhism is the period 
of the highest state of Hindu civiliza^ioh. 

But w^i.h the end of the Buddhistic period clme 
a time which Wc*s of a great change. It was a time 
of transition. As on one hand, the religion of the 
Hindus ^gradually expanded and grew in strength 
and sublimity, so on the other, the Hindu civiliza- 
tion grew in age and attained dotage. 

The fifth epoch began Jin great brilliancy, but 
ended in great darkness. It began with the reign 
of Vikramaditya and the birth of Sankaracharya, 
it ended with the conquest of India by the Moslem 
invaders. This period extended over seven hundred 
years ; the first two hundred years w’ere of all 
brillianc), the last five huii(fred wrre totaVdarlo^ 
ness. This period might be termed the Pauranic 
period : — innumerable Puranas were written to 
extend the influence of Hinduism amongst the 
masses, — but all w'ere in vain ; — the Hindu civiliza- 
tion fell from its etheriai*^ heiglit, and darkness 
came where celestial light reigned. 

The sixth epoch of Hinduisi.. is the Mahomedan 
period. Even in darkness meny sages and saints 
were , born and many, attempts were made to ex- 
tend the height of Hinduism that was beset by 
ignorance of darkness. The Hindu civilization 
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died, the Hindu supremacy was gone, but the 
Hindu religion did not succumb to the all-devour- 
ing encroa^tqent of all destroying Time. Indeed 
it vanished from the exfernal world, i^di^ppeared 
from the general society, which wasT full of internal 
dissension and insurmountable ignorance and 
superstition, but still it lived and grew^in the 
hearts of a few, »who lived far away from these 
broils and dissensions of the Society. Silently it 
grew and silently it extended. Worse that can be 
said of it was that, it was in a dormant state. But 
i^ did not remain long in such a state. It suddenly 
rose up and roare^ like a lion which was not dead 
but was merely asleep. After a thousand years^ 
sleep it shone in its own old brilliancy under the 
tanner, of Nemai Cliaitanya, 

The last epoch of Hinduism is the modern age« 
In its sixth epoch it met one of the most powerful 
religions on the earth, namely Mahome danism— in 
its last epoch it met with the most enlightened and 
the most brilliant religiSn of the present age, namely, 
Christianity, but neither of them bad been able 
to kill it. The-y had rather helped her to develop 
itself and to give Lesh strength and grandeur. 

Our opinion is that Hin(luism is growing and 
developing. It was Wrn with the sweet and 
sublime songs of the Vedas,— it manifested itself 
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through the truth and te-achings of Srikrishna^ it 
developed to the highest state of perfecfion by the 
birth of Gautama Buddha^ ^ * t 

It thr*n passed through a great crisis by the 
formation of many religions and by the supremacy 
of superstition and ignorance, but it gained its old 
strenglh^by the birth of Nemai Chaitanya. 

Hinduism is not the religion of one sect or of 
one caste as the general belief is. It is the religion 
for all,— “it is the religion for all humanity* When 
all the world will become one country by ^team« 
ship and railwa5's, and by comrilerce and con* 
quests, one more prophet will t>e born again to 
declare that Hinduism is the religion for all 
humanity. Hinduism is not what generally pfople 
take it for, Hinduism is not caste*system or 
the priestly bigotry, — it is not the religion of 
the ignorant or the unholy,— it is the religion 
formulated by the prophets, saints and sages. 
Therefore, if any one want know and to study 
and to grasp and to feel the religion of the Hindus, 
he should study the teachmgs of ^iie great prophets 
sages and saints, who were incarnations of 
the great Spirit and whose sayings are the 
finite Vedas, which is notb*gi{[ but the revelations 
vouchsafed by the unknowable and ever- merciful 
leather of the Universe. * 
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THE PROPHETS. 

[ 1 ] » • 

IlfflE, who studies Nature, is a scientist, and he 
yHHL paints her, is a poet. A scientist points 

out the value of natural objects,— a poet does their 
beauties. A scientist is the yesult of study, but 
a poet is a genius. We find hundreds of scien- 
tists, but we can see a very few true jpoets, not even 
perhaps more than a score all over the world. A 
man can be a scientist by self-culture, but he can 
never be a poet without inSpirai^on. 

The difference, that exists between a scientist 
and a poet, is exactly what exisU between 
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many parts of the world and through the space of 
many thousands of years. The reason is not far 
to seek, Mankind was divided into various races, — 
the status of their civilisation and cedt^cation was 
different in diverse parts of the world ; philo- 
sophers and sages preached their opinions and 
theories, — priestly bigotry and ignorant supers- 
titions ran rampant through all societies. All these 
combined to undo the works of the first Prophets ;~ 
his ** words** did not, and could not reach all man- 
kind ; and where they reached, they were misun- 
derstood and distorted. Therefore, subsequent 
prophets becam^e the necessities of the world to 
explain the “ words** of the first where they were 
misunderstood, ^.or to preach them anew in places 
whtr^ they never reached. 


[ 2 ] 

K^ma (action), Jnhna (light or knowledge) 
and (devotional love), — these are the three 

great truths that have been vouchsafed to mankind 
by All-merciful providence through the lips and the 
lives of his grdat prophets. These three truths 
combined is the only pt.th to everlasting bliss, 
put {\\h,one commandment had to be repeated and 
explained tp more than once before we could 
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grasp its meaning*. First, we heard only, — ‘‘ Act ; 
or we gave prominence to “ Actiion^’^leaving out 
** knowledge and And even about ‘*rVct|pn/' 

we fonnula&ed many iheoiies, and never under- 
stood wliat was really meaivt by tiie word* ’ 

One' thousand years later, a Second. Prophet 
appeared and explained ^‘Action/* He said **dutias, 
known, through perfect knowledge or light, namely, 
perfect ptt>re> actSy* are meant by the word “ Ac- 
tions.” But aJtboagli. Ivis U£e was the impersona- 
tion of love, men gave prominence to ‘‘holy»living'' 
and .left out ”Love” to, shift, for *• 

Twodhousand years laten an«>ther had to appear 
and to explain, “ Love towards God, vie.,, perfect 
love for Nature and. for Natur^^saGod is- the light 
(knowledge) that should, and nujst enlighten the 
acts of' purity. Holy diving, however perfect it 
might be, w'ithout love for. Nature and Nature’s 
God, is not the patli to heaven.” 

Poor erring humanity ! ^Thrice they heard the 
commandment, Action, Light and -^utter- 
ed in an onriHstakablt; voice, and thrice they failed 
ito understand it. They created three distinct paths 
to heaven out of one actmM^ind, Some took up 
only ^’Actions” {karma* kdnd^)^ 2 L\\ A\\^\ovig\\i Actions 
meant sacrifices, worsivip* adoration, pi:ayer, &c., 
Some followed “Light” \fn^74ia. kanda) and 
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considered hard and fast ntoral purky, asceticismv 
rigid practues, &c., are bhe only path^ to finalJ 
rest If some again wea>t mad after Love (Bhaktv 
ntdrguy and preached that singings dandn^. imagin- 
‘ing and love-making wkh the Supreme Being 
are the only ship that can carry man to that 
celestial port. PhUbsophical dogmas and fpriestly 
superstitions added fuel to tlie fire ; the true 
path was lost sight of ; and mankind roamed im 
chaos of religious doctrines and superstkions for« 
malities. 

* Then again tlitose three were not the only Pro- 
phets of the world.^ There were some who were 
Born ia various parts of the world to preach these 
ftjiree ^reat ** truths^’ or to explain them or part& 
of them^ according to the necessity of the age and^ 
country in which they wese born^ Thus on account 
of the births of these various pDophets in various- 
parts of the world, various religions were formed. 
Philosophers and sage^ deliberated over and inter^ 
polated all these religions ; additions andv altera-^ 
tions* were made by pedantic priests, and« men oi 
every calibre forni4i1lated. doctrines and dogmas to» 
their hearths content 

A fourth Prophet tVierefbre, the necessity 
of the age. He came not only to declare the* 
‘^unity*' of the o three great trutlis/* namely^ 
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Action^ Light and Love^ which people by their 
^norance had made three distinct patjus to salva- 
tion ; he came not only to declare this ^rand 
'UNITY,— ibirt alsQ to scm\nt the unity and entity of 
all religions and all Prophets. 

These four are the chief Prophets of the 
Hindus^; — the first was a born Prophet and a per* 
feci incarnation of the SPiuir of God from his very 
fairtlu He was not only the first Prophet of the 
world in order of time, — he was tke first Prophet 
in every sense, for all who followed him r^epeated 
or explained what he had said. ^ • 

The three others were not bprn Prophets ; they 
received ** light''' in grown up age. They came to 
explain the words" of the^Fijst, and the Spirit 
of God appeared in them when they were jf^und t*b 
he fit for receiving and retaining it in their frail 
bodies of flesh and blood. 

Besides these four, there were a few more pro- 
phets born amongst the Hindus ; — but many more 
than these are commonly and mistakenly consider- 
ed as prophets. Those that were sages {jRishis) 
or saints (Siddhas or Mahatmas] are often classed 
as prophets. Sages are men 'tvho have achieved 
knowledge’' or “ liglft" study and meditation ; 
saints are those who hive attained ^^God head" 
and entered the celestial, blis|ful rest" by self 
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cnlturer^hrit Prophets are those in wiiom the 
Spirit of Ggd has descended to -show mankind 
the way to “ heaven/' 

The First Propliet was the PERFECT IJCaN. In 
•his life we find action from -beginning to end*; 

was the most prominent part of his career. 
The second was transcendentaliy great xw^urity 
amd holy-living ; the third was an incarnation of 
andthe fourth was the embodiment of Umty^ 
Tlie-^olbejss were their counterparts. 




SRIKRISHNA, * ■* 

(* 

[ 1 ] 

t BOUT four thousand years«gb,— a race naen, 

attained to a very high standard of civilisation 

and lived in the valleys of the Ganges and the 
Yamunh. Philosophers and sages were born 
amongst them, who exercised their brains to find 
out the path of happiness, who meditated on the 
means of getting rid of the miseries ,of the world, 
and who discussed and debited upon the 
various ways to solve the great pi\)blem of human- 
ity, but who were not* able to come to any 
definite conclusion. The (heans of getting ever- 
lasting bliss-^bliss for this life and the life after 
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death,— was discovered by their religion ; various 
doctrineSiT dogmas, rites and sacri0ces were 
in;;titued, and innumerable' religious acts were 
invented (or securing celestial bliss cTnd eternal 
rest. But the great thirst of mankind was not 
satiated ; men failed to get to the fountain- 
head, which gives forth the nectar of itpmortality 
and happiness. 

At last, the All-merciful Spirit of God descended 
from the heavenly height and pointed out through 
the <*ips and the life of a great man the path by 
which man cpn reach the temple of immortality 
and bliss. This< great man was Srikrishna* 

He was born in Muttra, which was one of the 
most importani^ cities in the North Western Pro- 
vincei". It was situated on the banks of the beau- 
ful river, Yamuna^ which meandered by its side, 
giving beauty and health, plenty and prosperity all 
through the kingdom. A few miles up the river there 
was a splendid Tamhla forest, where beautiful deer 
roamed in green pastures, and rainbow-coloured 
peacocks danced under the shade of flowery trees. 
It was the pleasant haunt of the people of Muttra ; 
it was the place/or holding picnics for the|young,and 
the Pujds and Ydgas for the old. It was the place 
where the beautiful *Yadu maids came to dance 
and play ; it wts the place where Muttra matrons . 
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came to while away their spareTmoments. In fact, 
this beautiful Vrindavana^ situated as ^it was on 
the rippling Yamunh^ gardened by Tamala^ Bakul^ 
and Kadainba trees, and interspersed with green 
pastures and sRady streamlt-ts, was the pleasure 
ground of the rich and the poor of the great city 
of Muttsa. 

On the opposite side of the river, a few mihs 
down the city, there stood a very prosperous vill- 
age, called Gokula, It was inhabited by milkmen, 
—a class of peopletalways noted for their p|^ysical 
strength and worldly weakh, Jliey possessed 
innumerable cows, bullocks and buffaloes ; and 
lands, covering many miles on the banks of the 
Yamunh^ {were in their possession and were used 
as pastttre-^rounds for their cattle. The ^okula 
milkmen were simple, virtuous and honest ; none 
of them was poor, but none was very rich. They 
bad their own society, in which they lived in- 
dependent and happy. They women were beauti- 
ful and lovely, honest and simple, but bold and for- 
ward. Health, plenty and beauty reigned in 
Gokuta ; surely it was a place ^where gods might 

fancy to come and live. * 

% 

At that time of whtch are speaking Nanda 
was the head of this Dafry clan. None was so 
good and none was so fit to be th# patriauh of 
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wild but simple people as he ; and he was truly 
matched inr all his good qualities by his wife 
Yastda. They were Joved and respected, — nay, 
feared and obeyed, by all the pqople df Gokula. 
And his influence was so great that, he commanded 
respect even from the members of the royal 
family, who ruled in Muttra. King Kdnsa was 
then the reigning sovereign,— a ruler hated of his 
subjects and feared by his enemies. He was a 
base and heartless tyrant ; he was a monster of 
iniquity and demon of cruelty. The people groan- 
ed under his tyranny and oppression, but he was 
very powerful, an8 none there was in the kingdom 
who dared breathe a word against him. 

i ' / 

[ 2 ] 

As in the case of every tyrant, king Kansa was 
always afraid and suspicious of all the people 
amongst whom he had to live and move. He al- 
ways feared lest he might be killed by his enemies. 
He took special cpe to know from every possible 
quarter whether ^he had any fear from any man, 
and if so, from whom, so that he might take 
previous precaution ward them off. He was 
told by astrologers that his sister DevakVs eighth 
son would kilW^him. As soon as he learnt it, he 
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imprisoned his sister fand her husband Vasudeva^ 
intending to kill them, so that no sot might be 
born to them. But they fell at his feet and cra^^^ed 
for mercy f they ptomised on solemn oath that they 
would deliver to him all the children born to them, 
and they would not complain, if he would kill them 
as soon ^as they were born. The cruel king was 
moved, and he agreed to the proposal but kept 
them prisoners in his own palace, well guarded, 
so that they might not secretly remove their 
children. ♦ 

One after another seven chil()ren were born^ 
and duly delivered to the cruel tyi^int, who, to make 
his safety doubly sure, killed them all. But the 
poor parents determined to saveitlfb eighth ; yhat* 
ever the consequence, they would be determihed to 
make an effort to save at least one of their beloved 
children from the wrath of their cruel relative and 
king. When at the dead of night their eighth 
child, which was a very beautiful boy, was born, 
Vasndeva wrapped it up in clothes, took it under 
his arms and stealthily came qut of the prison- 
house. It was an awful night blue sky was 

full of black clouds ; the lightning was flashing and 
the thunder was roaring* thj^irain was failing like 
torrents, and the wind was blowing in mad fury. 
It was the eighth day of the fi41 moon in the 
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month of Bhhdra, the very middle of the rainy 
season. Tire Yamuna Ivad risen, and she bad 
alm|)st flooded her banks. In this fearfnt nighty 
when Nature ^as dancing in he^r wild ecstacy,. 
Vamdeva^ with his child under his arms, hastened 
towards the village of Gokulay and came to 
the bank of the rushing, roaring, foamkvg river. 
Somehow he managed to cross k ; he ran towards 
the bouse of Nanda^ whose wife Yasodk had 
given birth to a daughter that very night. None 
was astir,-— none could possible he astir ki that 
Vlreadful night, t 

The chief of %he milk-men was one of the 
greatest friends of Yasudeva, It is evident that 
^the friends had t&lk/^d over tlie ways and means 
of saving the eighth son of Dev a it ; every 
detail had been arranged long before the birth of 
the child. In fact another wife of Vasudeva,, 
named Rohini^ was at Ghkuta with her son, called 
Batarama. Not onljif Nanda^ but all his clan 
were the greatest friends of the chief. Thus 

with the help of these men a deliberate and well- 
laid *plan was set to save Krishna from the cruel 
bands of the tyrant king, a.nd it was successful. 

Gokt^a was in ^,eep ’sleep ; none knew what 
was done at the, dead ol the night. The child that 
would kill the f^ruttl king wds iims saved Kamm 
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found in the mornings that a daughter was born to 
his sister* He brought it out and ordered it to be 
killed. I ^ • 

• • t3] 

The son of Vdsudeva and Devaki was tenderly 
nursed by Yasodh and carefully brouglit up by 
tfanda. The prince of the royal house of Yadu 
grew up as one of the milkman’s boy of Gokuia. 
He was the joy of all the village ; and the milkmen 
and the milkmaids gave him various naryes of 
which we shall mention only two.^ He was called 
Khnai by his mother and he j^as known by the 
name of Krishna all through his clan. 

What possible education the %on of a milkman 
could reasonably get ? Learning was not their 
line; their children had no idea of entering into the 
deep labyrinths of Science, Philosophy, or Litera- 
ture. Krishna was sent out to take care of the 
cattle in the pasture, as soon as he grew up to the 
age of doing it ; and he daily went out with all 
the other boys of the village. But although he 
learnt nothing, he learnt at least \)ne thing ; it was 
to play on the flute the flute thkt maddened the 
m^ids of GoktUa and which, he in after life, turning 
into a conch, sent inspiration into the hearts of 
heroes in the bloody fields of battl^. 
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Well, the beautiful Yamun& flowed by Gokula 
giving it h^^alth and plenty, but with the birth of 
Krishan a streamlet of Love flowed through the 
milkmen’s village, gWing it untold pj^^easure and 
eternal bliss. The baby Krishna the darling 
of his mothe- and the joy of all the village. The 
child Krishna was the caressing idol ^pf all the 
women, and the boy Krishna was the most beloved 
companion and play-mate of all the boys. The 
men and women of Gokula knew not why they 
bega(} to love Krishna in a way the reason of 
Dwhich they c<juld not account for. They loved 
their own children, but their love towards Krishna 
was something^ more than usual— nay, it was more 
than what coujd ^be found in Nature. And how 
^ naugbjty he was ! He was not a good boy ; neither 
was he gentle, nor mild. He would enter info 
his neighbours’ housesi make havoc on the 
eatables,— -specially on milk and butter, — break 
household utensils and do a thousand other mis* 

c 

chiefs. So great was their love towards him that 
they suffered in silence, never complaining for 
his misdeeds of any of his wicked pranks. But 
his pranks amohgst his neighbours soon ceased. 
Though Yasodh was not at all willing, — ^yet 
Krishna was forced Ho go out into the field to 
look after his^ father’s cattle. How unwillingly 
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and with how much reluctance she sent him out ! 
How many times she imploringly aske<^ him not 
to go very far, not to go near the dangerous wat^er 
of the Yamund^ not to go across the river, — for 
she was afraid of *king Kansa , — not to roam under 
the hot sun and not to do a thousand other things ! 
She gave^ him eatables, those that she knew her 
darling Krishna was fond of. How many times 
she tenderly requested him to eat them when he 
would feel hungry ! She would stand at the gate 
and look at him, — as only a loving mother Ipoks 
at her departing boy, — as he sped a-Jong with his 
play-*mates, driving the cattle befoae him. 

The boys grew mad after him ; they would not 
go to the pasture without their l^loved Kdndi ; 
no play could be played without him, no game was 
managed without his presence. l^e was their 
leader, he was their friend, — nay, he was their ail. 
He led them to many plays, he invented many 
games ; he enchanted thegi with his love 
and amused them with his sweet flute. He 
showed at that early period of his life super 
human physical strength and sometimes a mysteri- 
ous power. lie killed many gigantic birds and 
wild beasts, especially a^^denqi^oniac snake, called 
Kdlia^ which used to live in the waters of the 
Yamunu. • 
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Thus spread Krishna slowly and 
?(5Q4ipd hioi a halo of‘ love and created ^ n^w )yor|^ 
pf bliss. Thus when he entereli into his tpenf* 
he drew all the maids Of Cokula tpv|KaT<}s 
His beauty, his grace, his amjabijity ^;and loyp^ 
over and above all his sweet and enchanting 
music on his magic flute, made them unconsciously 
love him. 

They met him on their way to the river, 
the morning when they went to bathe and in the 
evening when ^hey went to fetch water in their 
pitchers. They began to converse with ‘him, they 
b^gan to loitevr with him,— -nay, they sometimes 
pas^^d some hours with him in merry>making« 
One after another, they all fell in love with him, 
and Krishna loved them all. Krishna and the 
lovely maids of Gokula were slowly carried away 
into the blissful whirlpool of love. In the day 
Krishna was surrounded by his play- mates, and 
the maids had also their household duties to per*, 
fprtp. They coVild only see him on their vyay tp 
th,e Yamuna add pass a few miiieutes with him, 
which did not satisfy tbeir cravings for his sweet 
company. They beg#n to meet him a^t night, and 
specially at mpon*light night, in the surcotmding 
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gAi'dens and orchards, — and sometimes on tbe^ 
g^een p-isture. There they played an^ amused 
themselves with their lover in various ways, 

Sute was thfe signal for a general rush towards the 
beautiful groves, where was nothing but love and 
pleasure. Krishna organised plays, games and 
picnics in> the gardens and groves for the amuse- 
ment of the maids, as he did for the boys on the 
pasture grounds. Of these various games and 
merry-makings, only two we shall mention, la 
the rainy season he organised a grand swingiplay 
and in the spring a great red pow'der contest, ia 
both of which all the boys and iffaids of Gokuloi 
heartly joined. 

His plays and games, his %w^et mnsic^^his 
universal love, drew round him [hundreds of nvaids, 
act only of Gokula^ not only of his own clan, but 
from far and wide. From the villages on both the 
banks of the river, nay, from the Mu^ttra city itself^, 
boys and girls came flocking to,him, — to love him^ 
td adore him, to enjoy the heavenly bliss which he 
Was freely distributing to aU. There was not the 
least traee of carnality in this grand love, r— a love 
if) which hot one but all the women^ living on botii 
the banks of the Fjwww^j^parfp^ipated. Srikrishno; 
was a mere boy, — only eleven years of age,— ^hch. 
all this happened in Gokida,. n 
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Then at least he organised a grand moon-light 
ball, not jn the orchards^ and gardens of Gokula^ 
but in the magnificent paiks of V rindavana itself, 
the place of recreation aivd ainusement^f — the plea- 
sure garden, — of the great city, 'fhe day fixed was 
the full moon of the autumn, when the moon shines 
in all her glory : — the time, the rooon-lighf night, — 
the place, Vrinddvana, watered by the silvery 
Yamundf and beautified by flowery plants and many 
coloured foliage. In this ever charming place the 
gran4 tidsha was held ; all the lovely maidens of 
»thc neigh hour t^ood, in their best attire and be- 
decked with alU the flowers and perfumes, came 
and joined in this grand dance. Great poets 
have failed adequately to describe this magnificent 
affair, r— it is better for us not to attempt a thing, 
left undone by greater personages. 

( 5 ) 

« 

Krishna’s kindom of love did not consist of 
only boys and girls, children and women, All the 
milkmen of his *own clan, — nay, the people of all 
cashes and creeps, — sacrificed themselves at the 
altar of this great love.* In fact, they made an 
unconditional surrender to him in all matters : — 
love rose abovf the ties of relation, above the rules 
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o( social etiquette, and above every other worldly^ 
consideration. The old and the young^ — nay even- 
the venerable patriarcl>s } 30 wed at his feet ; they^ 
lM)noured (ft and respected hiiA as their leader and 
chief. It woul^ suffice, if we nvention only one ^ 
event ; it will prove the extt^nt of his influence 
over th^ people amongst whom he lived. 

Once on a time he found that the elders o{ 
Gokula had been engaged m the preparation oi. a 
great Yajma, At the time of which we are speak- 
ing the Aryan people used to solemnisq great 
sacrifices to propitiate their greatest god IndrOy 
who was . the god of rain, u Rain was their 
greatest want jfor cultivation, and, therefore, they 
adored and worshipped their^ F,iin-god more than 
any other gods or goddesses. But Sri^rishna 
preached thoroughly a new religion, —a religion- 
novel and subversive of all their cherished beliefs 
and faith. He preached against the tme-honoured, 
ancient religion and advocated Nature- worship. 

“ What preparations are these said he to 
hk- father, “ Why are you all so busy? Whom are 
you going to worship^' ? “ MyMear son/' replied 

Nanda^ ** we are going to solemnise a sacrifice in 
honour of Indra^ih^ god of^nain,. according to the 
lime- honoured custom of ^ the country. Ho gives 
us rain ; rain makes tire laud fert^, and from the 
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iertilfty oC the land people live in comfort and 
ease/' , 

We find Srikvishna preaching* before the elders 
of ^kula a new religion he was then^^almost a> 
boy ^-^he had no* education, no religious training,, 
no learnifig,-^he was but a milk man’s boy, but he 
preached,— 4ie uttered, words to which his elders 
submitted, and by which the time-honoured religioo 
Was washed away. 

• He said, ** Man is the result of hia own actions^. 
W he is born, if he is happy, if he is miserable, if^ 
ke is good, or if' he is bad, all is the result of his 
own* aetionSs If he does twt act ^ — God cannot re- 
ward or punish him. Therefore, if any one should 
be considered suf^f.me it should be the Actions^ 
Why thrn should we worship. ; What can. 

he do The universe follows Nature— -Nature isi 
tlie action of an unknowable ON.E. Therefore i4c. 

is God. We live by action ; if we want tO* 
live, we must act. Therefore, that which keeps us 
alive should be adored ai>d worshipped* These 
cows are the mainstay of our support,— *this pas- 
ture ground and that hill are the main-stay of oW 
cows, therefore let us ad<>re and worship them^ 
Let us soiemnise sacfifices in honour of thenK 
should we worship Indr a 

So great war their love and respect ht liint. 
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lhatt they submitted to him,— rtho«gh a mere boy,-— 
for the future welfare of their epulsp — they 
Iraavpled dowa their own religion and followed^him 
to do tbin^s, novel and new. They accompanied 
him to the hitl Chvardkana, there to worship * 
Mature. 

We .need not say that such doin*gs could not re« 
tnaiti hidden. The name of Krishna passed from 
house to house ; his great deeds became the general 
topics of conversation, and his fame spread all oVer 
the kingdom of Muttra. King Kafisa was a^irmed, 
though he attempted to kill Krishna more tliaA 
once, and sent emissaries for that purpose, jet he 
did not take him to be a very dangerous personage^ 
^ut he now grew really alar^niid ; and his nlarm 
was hundred-fold increased when he hear^ that 
Krishna was not the son of Nanda^ but that of 
Vasndeva^^^h^ very boy to kill whom he had 
hilled innumerable children. His anger knew no 
bounds^ but lie controlled ,;himself, for he knew 
thaf Ktishna had become an idol of worship to all 
the people of Muttra. An open attempt to kill 
him now meant a general revolt of all his subjects. 
He also feared that his soldiers would not fight 
with Krishna^ but would go ^ver to his side. So 
he determined to kill hinn \reacherousiy ; any how 
i»e thought of removing Ms grrat ' 
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There was a man named Akrur m Muttra 
who ^Krishna and whom Krishna ioved. 

Kin^ Kama called him to his court ; he received 
him with aU honour an4 bestowed upon him m^ny 
presents. Good and virtuous A%rur,'^ said he^ 
I have been informed that Krishna is the son ol 
my sister. I should no longer allow him ta remain 
as a milkman’s boy. He should at once come and 
live in Muttra^ as a prince of my great house. 
I am told that Krishna loves you much ; and, 
therefcv'c, 1 have resolved to send you to him to 
bring him with dfl honour to my royal court, so 
that he might henreforth assume his’ own exalted 
position.’’ 

Akrur wentt( 5 > (^kula with the royal message ; 
there u^as joy and lamentation over all the beauti* 
ful village, — joy for Krishna* s t\^v?X\QVk and lamen* 
tation for hts departure. But he consoled them 
all, gave them hopes that he would soon return 
and went to Muttra ip Akrur^s chariot. 

The king received him most graciously ; be 
welcomed him in all pomp and grandeur; he made 
arrangements for various amusements for his reoep** 
tion. One of these was a pugilistic fight, in which 
Krishna was asked to jdin. The king privately 
gave his men instruction to kill him on the spot, 
but Kriihna soar) learnt his nefarious iutentioh,'*- 
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the assembled people also understood the hinge's 
evils intention. ♦ 

Krishna easily killed the murderous pugil^ts 
and then hd attar, ked the wicked king and killed 
him on the spot. There were great uproars and 
confusions ; and amidst the general acclamation 
he was [Placed on the throne of Muttra with the 
unanimous consent of the people. 

But he was not ambitious ; he neve/ aspired 
to a throne. He brought out tlie old king Ugra* 
Sena from the prison, where he was thrown tw his 
wicked son Rama, Sire/^ said -iie, I do not* 
want the kingdom and the kinkdofn does not want 
me. I have not killed your son for his throne. 
He grew very vicious and wipked and became ^ 
the scourge of his country To save the people 
from his persecutions, I have killed him. I do 
not want to be a king. Nothing would be more 
pleasant to me than to live in the forest of Gokula^ 
Listen to my prayers, — you ar,e the most respected 
Patriarch of the Yadu Dynasty ; assume the sceptre 
and role the people.^* 

Then he turned towards the weeping rela- 
tives and widowed queens of the late king 
ht tried to console thbm, Ije fell at their feet 
and asked for their pardon, — he ordered a royal 
funeral for the dead king ; he dij all that could 
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give them consolation for their great bereave- 
ment. # 

^The dead body of Kansa was duly cremated 
and Ugrasena was placed on the vacpant throne, 
Krishna suprintended both the ceremonies and 
then prepared himself to go to Rishi Shandipani 
to learn what he had to teach. ^ 

[ 6 ] 

has forgotten all his early boyish pranks, 
f.be has turned^a grave stateman ; he has become 
a powerful and ,able ruler. He has forgotten his 
1 wing playmates, his lovely maidens, his obedient 
adorers ; — nay, ^ven his mother Yosadd and father 
Nandfi. When they all came to his royal palace 
to take him back to his old haunts, he told them* 
as prince Harry told his boon companions. 

** Presume not that I am the thing was, 

1 have turned away my former self. 

The days of love-making were gone ; the days 
of playing and merry-making were over ; Krishna 
bad much to do in the field of politics. The whole 
of India had been torn by internal dissensions; 
tyrants had becora^e al^ powerful and merciful 
rulers had disappeared. The people had fled into 
tlie deepest fg^rest to save themselves from the 
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oppressions of wicked men. When Krishna 
found himself the pillar and the support of 
the throne of Muttra^ he saw all this in a ^[lance ; 
fee though! he could do nfuch to protect Ithe 
oppressed and *bestow peace and happiness all < 
over India. He had viitually become a ruler of a 
province— why, he could be the ruler of all India ! 
He could bring under his standard ^all the 
contending factions ; he could chastise the tyrants 
and help the good. Indeed he found he had 
enough woiks to dr», if he wanted to extend and 
spread a kingdom of love and h^)piness all ovti^ 
Ihe country. The vast continent^of India was not 
a Gokula ; to do in this vast empire what he did in 
his own country village, required unknowable 
state-craft,, and unsurpassing intelligence ; m^shorl* 
be req,uired a great head and a broad heart. 

And both he possessed. His change of 
character was so sudden that all the people were 
taken aback. When his play- mates came to bis 
royal court, he told them gravely life atr. 

Gokula had ended, that he was no longer their 
loving play-mate and leader, but their king an-d 
sovereign. He asked them to^ go back and try 
to amuse the . maidens by doing what he 

used to- do. When weepin^g the broken-hearted 
ttxaidens came to his* door, he most seriously told 
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them to return ; he requested them to forget hiiti 
and to try to be happy without him. When his 
bereaved mother Yasoda with Nanda and his clan 
appeared at his court, he asked them U> consider 
him no longer their son, but as a prince of the 
great Vadu dynasty and as their present sovereign 
and chief. « 

There were lamentations all over Gokuli$y 
but there was joy all over the kingdom of Muttra, 
Both the lamentation and the joy arose out of the 
great, love that the people bore for him. The 
fpeeple of Gok\da could not bear his absence ; 
would they be Able to live without seeing liiiti 
often ! The people of Mutira rejoiced, because 
their beloved ifrishna had at last become their 
^ruler^^nd king. The cruel and hard-hearted tyrant 
Kansa was killed and the great and the good 
Krishna had become their sovereign what 
could be more welcome than this in this wide 
world ! 

# 

At the cottage of Rishi Shandipani, Krishna 
and his brother Balaram learnt philosophy and 
theology, politick and science. Krishna was match- 
less in physical Strength, — now at the place 

he learnt the arts of archery and the military 
science. He not on^y became intellectually great, 
but he became^unequalfed in arms. Within a few 
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years lie finished his education and returned ta 
Muttra. 

% 

In Ids absence Muttra had been over run b^ a 
very powerful king, named Jarashanda^ whose 
two sisters vvefe the queens of Kansa. The 
widowed queens retured to their brother and conw 
plained |igaiiist the Yadus, especially against 
Krishna. Terrible Jarhsandha came with a vast 
armyi but Krishna soon hastened home to drive 
him out of the Yudu kingdom. Seventeen times 
yarhshanda invaded Muttra and seventeen^ times 
he was driven back; on the eigjUeenlh times he^ 
joined with a very powerful ki^tg* named 
van ^ — a non -ary an sovereign, — who had gathered 
round his standard all the non-ar]^an hilly people 
of the north. Kt ishna had not sufficient force|\inder* 
him to oppose the vast hordes of the mountainers ; 
he thought prudence was ihe best part of valour. 
As soon as he learnt that Khlayavan and his hordes 
had begun marching towards Muttra^ he at once 
built a iifw city on the coast of the ocean,-— a place 
quite impregnable and capable of being defended 
by a veiy small army. He nAmed the city as 
Dwarka ainl removed all the worsen and children 
to ihe new city. By a stratagem he killed 
Khlayavan and tlien rcoAfd his army, — *but 
he was soon attacked by Jarhsandha. He was 
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obliged to take flight, but he waus. hotly pursued 

by the terrible king. Somehow he escaped with. 

his |ile and reached Dmurka In safety. 

€ 

$* 

[ 7 ] 

A few years after we 6nd his figure ,towering| 
above the heads of all. We need not mention how 
he managed to raise himself up to this* lofty height. 
We find him at this period a man, whose friend- 
ship was to be desired, whose favours were to bo 
grayed for, who^ smiles were to be looked after 
and whose frowns^were to be feared. Great poten- 
tates and powerful chiels vied wkh one another to 
do him honour.r Unquestionably he had become 
the first man of India. Why sliould we speak of 
other chiefs and potentat-es ? Even the great 
Kurus and Pandavas^ who were the most powerful^ 
nay, the de facto Imperial Dynasty of India, had 
fejHy subniitted to his lead«-rship. They cons’der- 
ed themselves honoured to get his friendship and 
favour. Bhiskm-a^ the Patriarch of this great dy- 
nasty, the recogrfized first warrior and statesman 
of the period, Ifad acknowledged him to be an 
kicarnation of God and. adored and worsliipper 
him as such. From th*e hoary HimtUayas to the 
island city; f^om Dwarka io Kdmak5h)a\Mdhdi& 
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become the ruler all rulers. Hi ht-ld in his 
hand both the keys of Indian politics r«id religion. 
His great intelligence was admired and submitted 
to ; hes g^at liye was adored and worshipped 

He had married more than one royal princess. 
He had married Rukshmini^ then Shatyahhama 
and others, — all born of royal paients. He had 
increased his army and raised up a great and most 
powerful contingent out of the strong and brave 
milkmen of Gokida. He had made his subjects 
happy, without which no ruler could be invincible 
and^oure. •• • 

The internal dissensi ms, that* were rending the 
country from one corner to the other, had been all 
•settled up by him ; ti»e tyrants l?0(> been cha^tised^ 
and forced to be merciful ; peace and prefeperity 
had appeared vvliere there were blood-shed and 
misery. And all this he did, — not by any physical 
force, — not by issuing forth with arms and ammunh 
tions, with infantry and ckvajry, with horses and 
elephants, but by simple statesmanship. Hardly 
•ever he himself fought a battle ; he managed all 
this through bis great intelligence and magnificient 
state-craft. 

The people of India hac^ become very wicked 
and vicious ; they had btten sp iled without any 
hope of redemption) ro reformatio.:i. The virtuous 
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and the good had retired into the jungle or had 
been living* in misery and woe. Krishna resolved 
to exterminate these* men from the face of the 
earth and thus to save India from i future miseries 
and oppressions. 

Once Srikrtskna said to his wife Rukshmini^ 
Princess, you have not done well to nfarry me 
after rejecting the offers of great potentates and 
kings. I have no kingdom, — I live out of fear in a 
city on the shore of the sea. My character and con- 
duct fs peculiar and not according to the general 
usage. No botfy understands me. The wives erf 
men like myself aWays meet with miseries. I love 
to associate with the poor and fallen, and therefore 
ithe tizh do not like to meet men like me 1 have 
no attachment for the body or for the homef — I 
have no attachment for wife, children, wealth or 
luxury. Men like me live contented with their own 
selves. Therefore, O Princess of Btdharva^ you 
have done wrong to fnarry me.'' 

This little speech will tell us why Krishna rose 
above all other n^en of his age. 

[83 

In the range of history or fiction we have never 
come across su# h a grand and great character. Ho 
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a lorer, a thorough worldly man, a great politic 
cian and statesman, a philosopher and a» prophet. 
Being a milkman’s boy he rose to be the greatest 
man of India,-— hy became the Ruler of all rulers, 
the Prophet of all prophets, and the Philosopher of 
all philosophers. But, if he became all this for self- 
aggrandisement, if these were the results of his 
supernatural ambition, — then, of course, he would 
have commanded very little respect from good and 
sensible men. 

But no, — self was not in him ; there wai? not 
the least selfishness in his actions! As we have 
said, his sole aim was to create i, new world of 
love, peace, happiness and bliss. To accomplish 
this he had to do many things had to asspme 
many characters. ^ 

When Srikrishna flourished in India, the whole 
country was divided into various kingdoms, of which 
the followings were the most powerful, namely, 
Kuru kingdom, P&nchal kingdom, and Magadha 
kingdom. Blind Dhritarastra was the king of the 
Kurus, but his uncle Bhisma, who vowed celibacy, 
was the patriarch of the clan ; Drupada was the 
king of the Pdnchdls and Jardsandha was that of 
Magadha. • ^ i 

King Dhritarastra hpd many sons, and he had 
five nephews; but his sons were vei)r vicious, and 
5 
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they conspired to kill their cousins, who were not 
only goodf but powerful in arms. The five brothers 
escaped in disguise and roamed over the country 
to secure the help of some powerful king to recover 
their rightful possessions from the w'icked sons of 
Dhritarasira. 

In their travel they came to the PanchH king* 

dom, and there they heard that the king would give 

away his daughter to the hero, who would be able 

to hit the eye of a golden fi^h placed mechanically 

ow ad)igh pole. All the kings and potentates had 

been invited cto come and they had all assembled 

to try their skill inarchery. The five brothers 

went to the assembly in the guise of Brahmins. 

Whj*,n all failed to hit the fish, the third brother, 

ArjiMa rose and was successful. There was a 

great uproar ; the disappointed chiefs rose to attack 

the successful victor, but Srikrishna was present. 

He was honoured and respected by all. As soon 

as he told them that, the Brahmin had justly and 

fairly won the princess, they laid down their arms 

and went away to their respective homes. This 

little incident cleaily indicates that Srikrtshna had 

secured immense influence over all the ruling heads 

of India. , 

^ ^ ♦ 

But Srikrishna was always on the side of the 
good and the fS’fak. He was the on^ man, who 
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saw through the disguise of the Pdndu Princes, 
who were known as dead all over Ind^. He fof- 
lowed the disguised Brahnrvins to their place of 
lodging, apd congratulated 'them on their good 
foirtune, From that day Srikrishn-a became not - 
only the friend, but the adviser and guide of the 
Pdndu Princes, ft was he, who introduced them 
to king Drupada of Pdnch il, it was he who called 
a council of chiefs and advised king Drupada to 
send an ambassador to Dhritardstra^ asking him 
to grant his nephews their just rights. He, lived 
with them till the ambassador returned with a raes-# 
sage of welcome from the Kuru.V^\^^ to the bani- 
shed princes, who were asked to come back and 
settle themselves at a place call^ed> Jndraprastha, 
Srikrishna went with them, helped them in /ilear- 
ing a great jungle and in founding a new Kingdom^ 
When he sow the Pdndus comfortably settled, he 
returned to his own city of Dwirka. 

The Pdndu brothers, all marrit^d the Princess 
of Pdnehdl to obey their mother’s command, and 
it was arranged, — to avoid future disagreements,— 
that when one of the brothers wou'ld be with her, 
no other brother would go to her or to the room 
where they would be.^ If any^of them would vio- 
late Ihfs rulci be would be b6und to fiy as an exile 
for certain yearn. ^ 
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One day, a poor Brahmin came to Arfuna and 
piteously appealed to him to rescue bis properly 
from robbers. Unfortunately Arjuna^s arms were 
in^the room where Yudhi^thira was i^rith Drau» 
padi. To save the poor man’s property he faced 
the dreadful penalty of banishment. He went into 
the room, took up his arms and hastened to hetp 
the poor man. 

After chastising the robbers, he iretnraed to fits 
brothers and asked them to banish him. With very 
sorrqjivful heart the brothers bade him fareweUi and 
Arjuna left ^ndraprastha and went out on pH- 
grimage. 

He travelled all over the country and at laat 
came to Prav^sha. His dearest friend Krtskna^ 
the pfince of Mathura and Dwdrki, went to meet 
him. He brought him to his capital and gave bis 
sister Subhadrd in marriage to him. Here lie 
passed many a happy day with his friend and 
wife. 

We need not say that be met with many ad- 
ventures in his travels. It is superfluous to men- 
tion that he showed many wonderful feats of arms 
in helping the needy and punishing the wicked*^ 
After the completion of the specifled lime of 
banishment, he came ^ hack to Jfndraprastha and 
joined his bro||)ers. They all lived very happily 
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and they tried their best to please the Kurus hy 
, every possible means. 

Duryadkana,^ the eldest of the Kuru princes, 
naajTied Pjfincess BhanumaU^ and several chikfren 
were horn to her. Their daughter LakshmanA 
fell in love with the son of Krisknu. The young 
ccnrple were married in great pomp, both branches 
of the great Lunar House taking prominet parts iw 
celebrating the nuptials.. 


BkimUy Arjuna^ Nakuia anc^ Sahadsva went 
Otrt according to the custom of the age to conquer 
the ad}^cent kingdoms.. They^ spbpgated many 
Icings and exacted tributes troni> various jKiticU ^ 
palities. They returned home with knmense wealthy 
and Raja Yudhisthira intended to celebrate the* 
victory by holding the Rajasuya Yajneu 

But the Pdndu Prince could do nothing withouk 
Ihe advice of ^rihrishna^ He sent an ambassador 
to Dv&rakd to bring the great Yadu ta Indra-- 
prastha. A few days before the Arrival o( the am- 
bassador from the P&ndus^ ^^rikrishna received a 
messenger from the princes,: who were kept prisoners,, 
and whose kingdoms were. Annexed by the powerful 
bat Wtckad king, Jarasandha <d Jl^agadha. They 
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piteously appealed to him to relieve them from their 
prison-lifej^and to save them from the foul murder, 
which the terrible king had contemplated. 

Krishna went Xo^' Indraprastha apd advised 
Yudhisthira to hold the Rajasuya^ *‘Oh king/' said 
he, “undoubtedly you are the Paramount Lord of 
all the other kings both in arms and in goodness ; 
but most of the kings are rotting in Jarisandhd s 
prison. So long he is alive, he will oppose your 
Yajna^ thercfo'^e, my advice is to kill him first 
beforg you celebrate the Rajasuya,^ The brothers 
« expressed their^jwillingness to march at once with 
their army and figj^t with the Magadha king. ‘Why 
should you/' said Krishna^ “cause unnecessary 
blood*shed? W\{at fault his s >ldiers have done that 
* you si^ould kiU them. He alone should suffer for 
bis wickedness Let Arjuna and Bhima accoiA* 
pany me,— -we three shall go and challenge him to 
a single combtit. 1 am sure, amongst three of us, 
be, whona he may select /or his antagonist, will be 
able to cut sliort bis evil career/' The advice was 
accepted, and the three princes started for the 
Kingdom of Magadha. 

They went in the garb of Bramhins they were 
received in all honour, but Krishna thus addressed 
the king. “I>o not consider us Bramhins,—* we. are 
Ksliatriyas. Tbjs is Bhima^\\\zS. is Arjuna^^ii 1 ana 
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Krishna. We have come to challenge you to a 
single combat. Make your choice amongst us ; any 
of us is prepared to flight with you.” ” Is this 
your purpc«e ?” replied the king, “I am a Kshatriyai 
and I am not afraid to accept your challenge. I 
shall satisfy your desire (or flght. But you are now 
my guests, — accept my hospitality and rest a while.” 

Oh king,” said Krishna^ so long you do not fight 
with us, we cannot accept your hospitality.” ” In 
that case,” replied the king, prepare for death. 
You Krishna^ you are not to be classed as a spldier, 
Words— not deeds — are your forte.^f The world willo 
cry shame, if Jardsandha fights with you. As 
for Arjuna^ he is a mere boy, — he is no match 
for me. This Bhima seems to ha^^e some strength 
in him to fight for some moments with me^-> Ask 
him to be ready for death.” 

They fought before all the city ; — like two mad 
elephants they fought till Jardsandha was killed. 
Krishna brought out the captfve Rajas from their 
prison and invited them to the Rdjasuya Jagma of 
Raja Yudhiskthira. Then he placed the son of 
ydrasandha on the throne of Magadha and re- 
turned to Indraprastha. 

The great Jagma, was held,. All the chiefs and 
potentates came to pay ^homage to the P&ndu 
Princes^ There 'were great (eslivi<iies^-*the pomp 
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«nd tile grandeur nf the ceremony were beyond aH^ 
desctiptioiif To each of the Pandn Princes and to 
thcfr near relatives and dear friends were assigned 
respective works of the Jagma^ ^ Krifhna took 
charge of the reception of the great s^iges and 
holy Brambihs. He received them in ail hcmOiir, 
washed their feet with hts own hands and esOoi^^d^ 
thiem to the yagma halt. The greatest mant of the 
age was engaged in the lowliest but the most glOti* 
o«s works of the great Jagma 5 

It tvas customary at the end of the ceremony to 
^present first mr^^ha (the offering of honour) to tfie 
greatest man, present Bhisma proposed that the 
brgkm should be presented to Srikrishnay krho w^O 
,hndo\{btedly the*grcatest man amongst all the men, 
present, in that great assembly. But kin g ShHhtpUl 
objected. He rose in anger and said, “ On whit 
t*ight Krishna should receive the argha ? He is not 
a king, he is not a warrior, he is not a sage, ff yOd 
say, he is old in age,-i*-why his father Visudev is 
present, tf you say, he is a philanthropist, well, hn 
is not a greater philanthropist than king Drupada.. 
If you adore him as your (r«rir,— well, the gfedt 
Currn^ Drona is present. If you say, he is an ascetic,^ 
why adore him when ^ome of the great ascetics are 
pi^esent ? He is an irre]]|;io,us man, — a maO havtn|r 
no religion, not caste, no character, no principle 
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^ man, who has committed all sorts of vice <ain<d 
crime. Have you invited us to be insjilted thus ! 
Is this the way you treat your honoured guests ? 
Then turning, towards Krislina he said, ‘‘ what a 
foolish and insolent man you raiist be that you 
do not raise objection when they want to ridicule 
you thus? You know what you are worth/' He 
then- turned towards the assembled Rajahs. and 
said, Well, Rajas, .where s%ch a miserable 
wretch is so highly honoured, Shishupal considers 
it beneath his dignity to be present/' Thus , ‘paying, 
the enraged king rose to leave t,Jie assembly and. 
many followed his example. t 

Thus there arose a great uproar. The youngest 
of the Pdndu Princes rose fr'^m his seat and 
cried out, “ I place my foot upon hisi, head, 
who refuses to adore KrishnaP ShiskupUl 
foamed and roared in anger ; he began to 
sliower vilest abuses over Krishna's head, but 
.he stood silent and smiled at his chidish vitupe- 
rations. 

There were words and cross words between the 
old Patriarch Bhishma and the young turbulent 
king, SfdshupdL At last Bhishma stood up and 
'8aid,/‘iWe shall adore and worship Krtshna,\^viA 
I say, I also place my 'Jbot upon his head, who 
says ' no' to it. If there is any o^e who considers 
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himself a man greater than Krishna^ why does he 
not challenge him to a combat. 

Shishuphl turned towards Srikrishna^ who had 
not uttered a word all the while ; ho challeng- 
ed him in the foulest language and asked 
him to light with him, if he was not a coward. All 
eyes were turned on Krishna. He silently rose 
from his seat and said, ** I have more than once 
pardoned you, for I thought you would turn a new 
leaf in your life. But I find I was mistaken. When 
you twve challenged me, I, as a Kshatriya^ cannot 
•^refuse to grant your prayer. Prepare for death.’* 
Thus saying, Srikrishna attacked the wicked king 
and soon beheaded him. All the other unruly 
^ chiefs were otyef-awed and they dared not 
disturb the peace of the great Yajma. It was 
solemnised in great pomp and grandeur. All the 
invited guests went away to their homes much 
pleased, except the Kuru princes, who burnt in 
envy for the succe^ and glory of their P&ndu 
cousins. They conspired for their fall and they 
were successful. 

They held a secret council, in which their 
uncle Sakuni advised them to invite YudhishthirK 
to jjflay. ‘^A Kshatriy/f*^ said be, *‘can never refuse 
to accept a challenge when asked to fight or to 
gamble. I bhay^play dice with him and win all his 
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property and wealth. Let us disgrarp hL,, ana his 
brothers before the whole world/^ • 

The wicked advice was accepted ; VudkisJiihr^a 
was invited to play ; and t^e noost unfortunate 
game was begun. It was a great gambling match,— 
the Pdndus were on one side and the Kurus on 
the other. 

Fortune was against the Pandu Prince ; he 
began to lose. He gradually lost his wealth,— 
be lost all his possessions, his palaces, horses and 
elephants. He was up in the play; — finding# that 
be had nothing else to bet, he b^^ttid his younger 
brother and lost. He then, one after another, lost 
all his brothers. He then betted himself and lost 
too. There was nothing more t(\ I«se ; he rajsed 
up his head, looked round the great assembly and 
wiped away the hot drops that had gathered over 
his forehead. ^^Yudhishthira^** sneered Sakuni 
“ Bet this time Draupadi, your wife. You are 
sure to win, for she is a lucky v^oman. .He silently 
began to play and betted his dear wife ; but alas, 
fortune was against him ; he lost again ! 

There was great glee on the side of the Kuras \ 
they again and again cheered for their victory. 

At this point good yidura yterfered; he went 
first to Bhishma and then tci *king Dhritardstra. 
H'^ t<dd the blind monarch what h^ wicked sons 
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had done. He entreated him to save the JO*rus, 
from the VTath of the Fundus and to protect the 
great Lunar Dynasty from self-dissensi6n and seifs, 
destruction. The king brought the Pa^^dus to him. 
iand freed them froiii their eternal slavery. They 
were allowed to go and to begin life anew. 

Duryodhana was much disappointed. He could 
not disobey his father’s command and could not 
prevent the Pdndm to go away. But he kirew 
that it would be very easy for them> to conqnec 
fresh kingdoms and to secure wealth untold. He 
called his unci ; Sakuni to advice him what to do 
and how to destroy these thorns in his path to 
giofy* 

* “Invite them 'ap'ain,” said Shakuni, “to play and. 
ask them to bet in this wise. If they lose, they will 
have to go to the jungle for twelve years, the last 
of which, they shall have to pass incognito^ If 
they are found out, they will have to go again for 
twelve years and so on.^ We are sur« to find them, 
out, and rest assured they will never be able, to 
come back.” “ Dear uncle,” replied Duryodhana^ 
suppose Yudhishihira declines to play or to go- 
to the jungle at ail Shakuni smiled and said, 
“ My dear nephew, vqu do not know him/' 

Next morning Yudhhhthira was again challenged 
to play. His Irothers entreatingly asked him not 
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t^^iiLCceSpI; the cUallenge, but Yudhisthira replied, 
‘^‘Pkjar broiiiers, do you advice me to neglect the 
holy diUies of a Kshatriya ? God hets deslintd us. 
ior misery^ let us calmly sulhnit to His will/' ^ 

The unfortuSate play w’as again begunj and. 
Y udkisthira lost the game. They sacrificed them- 
s^ves- for virtue and truth and silently left Hastina^ 
jltw to pass twelve years in banishment. Their faitlw. 
£^l»itnd- de*ar wife followed, thenn to be the* 

paMTtner.of her husband’s miseries^ and amidst tlie- 
w^ls of the people they entered into deep forest. 

Krishna knew nothing of all thjse sad events.^ 
His city D.y^raka was invaded jpy a. neighbouring* 
king aiid. he was obliged to carry on a long war tOr 
punish aiui drive him away. Whey he returned tOi^ 
his capital after chastising the wfek^^d chief, was * 
ifilorm^d of tlie sad fate that had. overtaken his 
friends. Be hastened to meet them in the= 
forest, where they were living. He expressed, his. 
heart^felt sorrow, for thevr msfortune ; he passed^ 
some days in their hut and returned to hiscity, pro- 
mising tonieet them again as soon as possible. 

. The princes passed Uit/ last year of their 

etxile fo tlie kingdom of Birat^ — ^but the king at last 

found out* the disguise of Yudhisthwa and his. 

•* » 

brbthers. # * 

I Hie placed him on* his throne.^ and gave tlie- 
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Phndus all posssible honour. His daughter Uttarh 
was married to Abhimanyu^ the son of Arjuna^ 
his mother being Subhadrh. 

t 10 ] 

The news very soon reached the capital of the 
.Kurus. The blind king DhritarAstra^ the Nestor 
of the Lunar House, Bhishma, the great protector, 
Drona^ the good and honest Vidura^ all tried to 
\x\A>xcr.^JDu^yodhana to make an amicable settle* 
ment with the Phndus, but at the advice of his 
mischief*making upcie Shakuni and his ambitious 
friend Kama he put a deaf ear to all their good 
advices. 

Evi^j-y effort was made by the Phndus to avoid 
blood-shed; Srikrishna was all along for peace; 
he was deadly against all unnecessary blood-shed 
and carnage. At last be himself determined to go 
to Duryodhana and to irduce him to be generous 
towards his cousins. 

All the country through which Krishna passed 
was decorated an^ illuminated in his honour; old* 
and young, men and women, ran to see him, fell at 
bis feet and kissed his garments. As soon as old 
Dhritar&shtra heard that, Krishna was coming to 
his capital, he ^ wade grand preparations for Iris 
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reception* The city was decorated with flowers and 
foliage ; musicians were placed at intervals to «dis- 
course sweet mubic ; royal princes were sent ^out 
to escort him to die place. i>rikrhhna was worship- 
ped both by his enemies and friends. As for the 
common people, they knew him to be a living God. 
Never in the pages of histoiy we And a man so 
much honoured, w^orshipped and adored as he vyas. 
But he was not succesbful in his misbion. 

^^Duryodhana*' entreated he, “ give the five 
brothers only five villages of your vast dcmiain. 
They would be satisfied with the smallest, that you * 
will offer them.’* **No, not an incl/of land/^ replied 
he, ^^without a mortal struggle.^' 

So war was determined upvn* on both ^des. 
Both the contending parlies sent out invitations to 
the allied kings and princes. Great preparations 
were made for the coming struggle, and soldiers 
were collected from every part of the Empire. 

Krishna was the gre2fte.«^ man of the age. 
Both the. contending parlies were eager to secure 
him, but to him both parties were equally dear and 
near. When appealed to, he said that, he could 
not lake arms against any of them, but he would 
be present in the battle with ^m who would come 
to him first. Duryodhan^ hastened to Dvhrakh ; 
and went to meet him, but he found him asleep. 
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There was a geldeft throne near the head of 
he sat on It and patiently waited tiH he would ttse, 
A'^ew minutes after, Arjuna came and sat at? Ws 
<feet. Krishna^ opening his ^^yes. saw Af*jun7i fthd 
asked him what he could do for him. have 
•come/’ said he,* ^‘Oh friend, to praiy for a gift.’’ 

^ ^^What can I give you, my friend?” replied Krhna. 
*'‘You know that I am always at ycmf* service!” 
^‘Give me,” said Arjuna, ** 3 mur good self. I want 
nothing else.” Krishna smiled and replied. ^‘My 
deai^ friend, you must have heard that I have re- 
' solved not to fake arms in this battle. What hfelp 
‘it would be to ^ou to get me ?” ”Dehr friend^l’ 
said Arjuna^ ”I know I shall win tlie battle, but I 
shaP not be happy, if my dearest friend be not a 
♦ •partner of my glory and happiness.” ”Very wellj” 
.said he, I shall be your charioteer.” 

He turned his head and saw Duryodhana, 
^‘Dear brother,” said he, *‘You have heard what I 
had told Arjuna. «HoWver, I am bound to serve 
you. Would pou like to have me or my invincible 
army?” thought it would be useless 

to take who would not fight. As fot' his 
counsel,'»he would'get better from his dear‘ uncle 
Shakuni. It wa^»su»ely something to ^^^t Krtihria^s 
great army. He said, “I ‘shall thahfc ydtr, Oh 
brother, if yoC will kindly give me your army.” - 
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Krishna agreed and Duryodhana returned to 
Hastindpura with the invincible Yadu array. Then 
Arjuna left Dvdrakd and Krishna accompanic]^ 
him. • 

When all preparations were complete, Yudhish- 
thira marched out with his army and encamped on 
the field of Kuruskhetra, Duryodhana^ with his 
stupendous army, came out of Hastindpura to give 
him battle. 

[ 11 ] 

There were millions of soldiers on both sides ; 
the greatest generals .and the most powerful poten- 
tates had come to meet in mortal struggle. It 
was a battle between brothers ai^dabrothers, and 
friends and friends. On one side there werea the 
greatest of the great BhishmUy the ablest of the 
able, Drona^ the bravest of the brave, Kama, 
There were one hundred sons and numerous grand- 
sons of the blind king, backed |^y the most power- 
ful chiefs of India. On the other there were the 
five PAndu princes with their sons Abhimanyu and 
Chatptkacha, There were king Drupada and king 
Birpta and some other kings and princes, con- 
nected with them either by blofi^d or by marriage. 
And to crown all there vras Krishna, who was 

. ' '41 * \ 

tbeir guidcj friend and leader. • 
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Bkiskma had promised never to deseit tho 
children ^ die blind' king. With the^ greatest 
s(^l‘row and regret he consented to commais-d the 
Kuru army for ten days. It was useless to try to 
'tiescribe his feats of arms, for there was* none so 
great either in war or in counciL He killed almost 
half of the Pindu army. 

It was only Srikriskna who made Bhiskma 
break his promise. The old Patriarch killed almost 
whole of the Pdndu army and still Arjuua^ who was 
tl>e only warrior who could stand before tlie great 
bero, would n^t raise his arms against the gteat 
man. Krishna entreated him, tajoled him, threaten* 
ed him and tried to induce him by various ways to 
striLe at Bhiskm^^ but all his entreaties and'threats 
were^invain. Finding no other way t6 Save the 
Pandu army he jumped from the chariot, took up a 
broken wheel and rushed towards the old Patriarch 
When Bhishma saw that KHshna was cdtning to 
kill him, he gave u[^ his arms, cl^tsped his hands 
and began io sing his praise. **Oh, Ihci^rdktioii df 
bod,’’ eaclaim(;d He, now ui^derstkhd Wtiat grbat 
fove you Bear for yout b^lbved devotees. Befbte 
tliese two great arihies, you hkve Wdke'h dtvn 
sdlemn promispi thklf® ybtir ' dtjvbrtee 

might fulhi hiS ow/d. f'prbidiUed to tddkd ybu tslke 
take arms in \his war, sliid I iiih sdcbb^sfuTf Oh hdW 
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happy I am ! Kill me, Krishna ! What greater 
jprayer I can make to you than that of asking you 
to take my life/* • 

But by this time Arjuna kad come ; he clashed 
his arms round Ifis body to prevent him from pro- 
ceeding further. He promised that he would kitt 
Bhishma; Krishna smiled and returned to the 
.chariot. 

Bat in not easy task to kilt the greatest 
hero of the 

Pandas held a ^council war. Friends/^ 
^d ^|none in the world cap defeat 

^^h\fhif%a^ so long he isjn ^rms. Accept my adyipe 
,Do y^j^r ,D;uty (iMty Js to win the battle, 

mind the means. Arjuna, 
do thou take Sftihhandt with* you to- morrow- 
'Bhishma wilt surely leave off arms if be ;5e^^ him. 
That is the opportunity, — defeat hip, overpower 
him, kill him, if necessary, and save lheiP4«^« army/^ 
Next day Krishna's^ advice was adopted. 
Bfni^htna saw Shikhandi on Around! s chariot He 
smiled ,ai>d left arms. Arjuua immediately wounded 
him ^mortally and great Bhishma fell from his 
chariot. The leaders of the parties hastened to 
the wounded Patriarch. Both the l^uru and the 
^Pandu prh‘Ces :wcpt titterly#l8r him, surely be was 
.more than a fatber to all 
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The next day the Kurus came out to battle 
under the command of Drona He arranged his 
army in a most wonderful array. The Pdndus 
found that it was inipossible to break ,*he enemy’s 
line, or to penetrate into rhe serAi-circle formed. 
But young Ahhitnanyu^ by his most daring charjge, 
broke into the circle and killed many thousands of 
the enemy. But he was soon hem med in by the 
Kurus ; seven great warriors such as Drona and 
Karna^ rushed upon him in a wild fury. The poor 
boy^was soon overpowered and killed. Bhima 
rushed to his fescuei but before he could reach the 
young hero, he fell mortally wounded from his 
chariot. Bhima became ten times furious’ by grief 
and vengeance^ ^ He killed thirty of his wicked 
cou^ns, and felled a thousand of the enemy. 

On the other part of the field Raja Drupada fell 
and Kama killed Ghatotkacha Every where the 
Phndus were defeated and routed. Arjuna, when 
fighting with Drona^, was mortally ii^ounded and he 
fainted on his chariot. Then Krishna cried, Oh 
Dfona^ your son is killed.” Really an elephant 
named AswatHamh was killed by Bhima ; but 
Krishna gave out that Aswatkamh^ the son of 
Drona was killed. The ojd warrior was over- 
whelmed with grief on«hearing of his beloved son’s 
death. But hp, did not, and could not, believe that 
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Aswathdma c<)^uld be killed “Oh Krishna^' said he^ 
“I cannot believe that my most beloved^on is dea(K 
L^t Yudhishthira say that my son is no more^|Lnd 
I shall beUeve it, for 1 know^he eaiHiot tell a Ke.'* 
Krishna managed to bring Yudhishthira tp* 
the great warriors ; he asked him to say that 
Aswathdma was dead, but Yudhishthirw posUiVely 
lelused to tell such a falsehood. Bu£ Krishna 
finally indiiced him to say, ^^Aswath/tma is dead,, 
the cVephant.^ Vivien Yudhishthira said, “-The* 
elephant,^ KrisJma blew his great conch and the 
words did not reach £>ronaf*'s ears: Wnen ht^ 
was toitt that his son was dead he fainted, and im^ 
mediately one of the warriors on the Pindu side 
jumped upon his chanibt andcu^»off'his head^ 

The next day, Kurus came out under the com- 
mandi of Kama. There was hand to hand fight 
from, morning to evening. Blood flowed like water 
and reddened the field of KuruMshetra. Bhiman 
killed his cousin D'ushdshana% and the rest of the 
wicked Kikru' Princes, but he had to- retreat having 
been defeated by Kama. Mlany fell on both sides,, 
and the Pindu army was gradually driven bade 
and finally routedl Arjutna: soon came to rally 
round! his army, andstood facp tO' face with Kama.. 
Both were e<|;ually gre4{ iif arms; they fought like- 
lions fo/ hours together till Kama. feU,. Tlie 
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PJkmdus cb«erEd lusfcly said the Kurus, retired to 
ibeir .caoiQ. 

It was soon sunooursd that Raja 
basiled from the field. Xbe Piundus immediately 
fpurauad and fournd btm bidden in d place of saieay.. 
,Wfaeo be saw that there was no- escape,, he came out 
and challenged. to a single combat. They 

.ionght like two mad elephauHs, but king Durjuh- 
diuma kt last fell mortally wounded. Every part 
.qI kiag Pur}fodhana*s body except the thigh was* 
.as haf d as iron^ No weajpon could have any effect 
on any part of^ his body. Bhimd in the heat o6 
fight forgot that be was to^ hit Buryadhat^ 
on tliigh but Krishna was there. As if en» 
couraging Mhicna^ he repeatedly clapped hia 
ban^^ on bis own thigh. The hint was .soon 
, understood^,. and king Duryadhanoi'^^St^ mortally 
.wounded. 

.The Pandus came to Mastmapura after the* 
victory. But it was a victory saturated with the: 
kdood of all that was dear and near to them* There 
was BO- py there was no merriment. Their 
entrance. to the. capital of their lorefatbers was not. 

. ushfiwd in by the sounds* of druma orilie boomings* 
of fipcMVorks. Slowly andsiliefitly they entered the- 
.palace,. , bet. Uiere wedi^c heartrending lamentathioa 
all aroiuML ^ 
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B«t still the works o( Krisfnut had not l^en 
finished. •There had been* two most wicked and 
vkiotts clans felt to be t'Xterooinated.c Both 
them were very dear and near to him. One was 
the great Kuru Dynasty and the other was his 
own Kaida dynasty wkb his own . children and 
grand cluldren. 

The powerful Kurus were exterminated in the 
great battle of Kuruksfietr*. If Krisfinm were 
not present with bis great state-craft in the battid 
to help the poor* Pdndus, it would' have’ been im* 
possible foV them to gain the victory. He not only 
lAade bis friend Arjuna victori^u^ by helping him, 
with his advice and making him' do things# which 
he would never have done, but he preached: to him 
a religion in support of those advices, based on 
very peculiar morals. In fact Knskna asked the 
P&ndus to trample dtfifrn .every sort of moral 
virtues' ; he asked them to kill parents, preceptors. 
Brahmins, brothers, cousins, males; females and 
children’. To db this he advised them to take 
recoorse to every sort of subterfuges aed falsehood. 
Kts life, ftbrinr the* day he gscended the thrOiie of 
Muttinr, vtas a hidral n^rsfhry. ' It wa^ evident that 
h!h sole anir 'htid’ only atm 'waS to exterihroate from 
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the earth all the vicious and the wicked. It was 
clearly appafent from every work of his life that 
his sole aim was to create a new world.-— a world 
of love, happiness and bliss. But he himself 
appeared to be a man without a heart and without 
any feelings a man who was an incarnation of 
v>orldlines5 ; — a man who, to serve his purpose, 
could do any and every sort of things. He was a 
contradiction of moral faculties, — nay, he was a 
great mystery. 

If l\e had disappeared from the world without 
explaining his i^eligion and morals, he would have 
been taken for one. of the worst, men ever born. 
But in the field of the great battle of Kurukshetra^ 
when his friend A^rjuna absolutely declined to fol- 
low hfsi^ peculiar morals, he was forced to explain 
and support bis novel doctrines with arguments. 
And they were so convincing, they were so true 
and grand, that thenceforth he was universally 
adored and worshipped as the great Incarnation of 
the Supreme Being. His religion became the reli- 
gion of humanity. 

If be spared his relatives,— his own children 
and grand childreni we would have questioned 
his honesty of purpose. But, , no, — he d^ spare 
none,— not even himse\ft He exterminated the 
Kurus, bis very pear relatives and friends ; he then 
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exterminated his own great clan with his own dear 
sons and grandsons. 

He took them all to the great pilgrimage of 
Prabhdsha.^ There was griiat joy and mirth^in 
Dvdrakh. The Prabhdsha was a pool, most holy 
most beautiful ahd most enjoyable. Every one of 
the clan, every son and grandson of Krishna^ every 
prince of the royal Yadu house made himself ready 
to go to the Prabhdsha. Many eatables were taken, 
innumerable casks of liquor followed there was 
nothing wanting to make the pilgrimage most en- 
joyable and pleasant. ^ 

They all came and encamped in the holy land ; 
they performed the religious ceremonies, they dis- 
tributed alms and fed the Brahnyns. They then 
began to participate in merry- making ;—thej^ ate, 
they drank, they played, they danced. They got 
themselves so very drunk, that they soon quarreled 
amongst themselves. One abused another, the 
other retorted ; they fought and one was killed. 
His friends rose in a body and attacked the mur- 
derer, — the others rushed to his rescue. There 
was great confusion, — there was bloodshed all 
around ; the Yadu princes fell on all sides as so 
many leaves of trees^. Krishna was appealed to— 
he was asked to stop the f^fliTy feud and the bloody 
carnage. But he too joined in the fray and began 
8 • 
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to kill his own sons and grandsons. The whole 
elan was s<)on exterminated ; there was none left 
aliv^e except Krishna, When there was none to 
kill, Krishna coolly took a view of ^,he bloody 
field and moved away. 

Then he asked his charioteer to go to Hastina* 
pura^ and to inform his friend Arjuna what had 
happened. ‘Tell him,’* said he, “that all the Yadus 
are dead. Ask him in my name to hasten to 
Dvdrakdt where the widowed Yadu princesses are 
left ufiprotected. Tell him to take them to Hasti^ 
^nhpura and git?e them protection. 

It was evident that, he had no mind to return to 
his capital. Perhaps he thought his occupation was 
* gones perha ps hd thought his work was done. He 
slowly moved away and left the place where all 
that was dear and near to him had existed. 

He came to a tree, sat under it and fell asleep • 
soon there appeared a bunter, who saw his reclin- 
ing figure f’^om a distance through the thick leaves 
of the tree. He mistook him for a game, took aim, 
and shot. 

There in the deep forest under the green leaves 
of the tree the great^est man gf the age was mortally 
wounded ; there he br^thed his last, unknown and 
uncared for. man, whose smile was sun*shine 
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to- all the good and whose frowns were the death- 
signal for all the wicked, not of DvdraiS^ not ofc 
Muttra^ not of Hastinapura^ but of all In4jaj 
died in the*same obscurity from which he rose. 
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( 1 ) 

1 . 

have been able to narrate only a few of the 
r chief events of Srikrishna^s life; we have 


hardly space enough to write much about his 
teachings. He was the only Prophet, whe did 
not take the role of k religious preacher. He lived 
the life of a worldly roan ; he acted as any other 
man of his age, but he showed in hts life the 
perfection of Action^ Light and Love. His whole 
life and career was a living preaching— a burning 
sermon,— a glowing i^anifestation of the all-merci- 
ful and all good God. He showed in his life what 
a Perfect Man and a Happy Man is. He pointed 
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out in his life how a man can get salvation by doing^ 
his worldly duties^ and without being suak in reli- 
gion and religious practices. , 

But he preac ^ed ; — he instructed men who carare 
near him ; be told his friends and relatives what 
true religion is. fn bis every-day life he told 
things which were inspired and heavenly. We find 
all these scattered “ sayings*' collected in one 
book — a book which now stands above all other 
books of the world. This book is the great 
Bhagavat Gita or the Lay of the Lord. * 

He lived the We of a true Hindvi ; he follow'ed 
others in all existir^g religious matters ; be scrupu- 
lously performed all the religious acts then in vogue 
amongst the people, he had the highest respect for 
the Brabman Sages. He never tried to deinolish 
the old religion and to put a new one of his own in 
Its place. He said, is better to perform one's 
own religion, though devoid of excellencei than tea 
adopt a new one.^' ' • 

When he flourished, there were three philosophi- 
cal schools much honoured in India. The Sdnkhya 
explained the origin and development of the uni- 
verse and taught that, ^^true knawleage^* emanci- 
pates man from misery and^ from the bonds oS 
transitory existence. T^h^^P'oga said, ^^true knam^ 
ledgd^ means '^knowledge of God'i and that this> 
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'^knowledge'' can only he ?icq[uired by contemplation 
and exercjfies. The Vedanta said that, man's self 
emanates from the great universal SELF, and there- 
fore man must knov/ that from which it came. 
Srikrishna never disputed the doctrines of any of 
these schools ; he supported all the three and sup- 
plied the missing link in the chain of these philo- 
sophies. He did not create a new philosophy he 
did not preach a new theology. 

All existed, — but existed in darkness. In a 
dark, room there might' be many beauties, but these 
beauties remaii unseen by the people on account 
of the want of a light. Such was exactly the cstse 
with^mankind. There was every thing in the world 
to make man hi ppy, but all was in darkness ; men> 
could not see the means of their happiness though* 
near at hand. Srikrishna appeared with a light, — 
he created nothing, but he showed man what maa 
could not see. 

The Hindus knew through thek gr-eat philo- 
sophers that, “true knowlenge” is the means of 
salvation. But what is ^‘true knowledge" ? What 
are the means to acquire this "true knowledge ? 
The Brahmanas said, — Yagmas Yogas were 

the means [of acqjpring true knowledge. The 
Shnkhya philosophers Said, — to know the origin of 
human miseridi and to get rid of them is true 
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knowledge. The Yoga philosophers said, — to know 
God by Yoga practices was the true kgowledge ; 
the Vedhntists said, — to know that I and God are 
the same the true knowleBge. Some Actions^ 
whatever they might be, were required to acquire 
this ^‘true knowledge.'* But there were differences 
of opinions about these actions. There was dark- 
ness around this fundamental truth. Srikrtshna 
appeared to drive away this darkness, to point out 
what actions were to be performed and to enlighten 
the path through which mankind might walk qn to 
the kingdom of God. * 

We find all his teachings collected in ^he Bha* 
gaioaf CiiL What is this Git& ? 


Git& is an episode of the great Sanskrit Poem 
Mahdhhdratam. It contains the instructions that 
were given by Srikrishna t5 ^rjuna on the field of 
KurukihetrOf when the latter absolutely declined 
to fight with his relatives and friends. We need 
not discuss the point, (it has been done by greater 
men,) whether Gita is really a part of the great 
Epic, or an after-addition, wh^her the instructions 
contained in it were really given by Srikrishna^ or 
they were from the imagination of the author, and 
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whether Srikrishna had at all anything to do with 
this part of the Poem. These instructions were said 
to have been delivered by him ; the great author 
of the Mahaiharatun^ himself made Srikrishna the 
speaker of the Gita ; it is the genferal belief of the 
Hindus from generation to generation, and review- 
ing the life of Srikrishna one would find that the 
explanation of many events of his eventful life lies 
only in the doctrines preached in the Gita. 

When the two armies encamped in the field of 
battle and stood in battle-array, Arjuna asked his 
friend Srikrisfina to place his chariot in such a 
position as to allow him an opportunity to see the 
contending armies. Krishna did as requested and 
then Arjuna exclaimed “ Seeing these kinsmen, 
O Krishna, standing here desirous to engage in 
battle, my limbs drop down, my mouth is quite 
dried up ; a tremor comes on my body, and my hair 
stands on end ; my bow slips from my hand ; my 
skin burns intensely. ..I am unable to stand up ; 
my mind whirls round, as it were. I see adverse 
omens and I do not perceive any good to accrue 
from killing my kinsmen in the battle. I do not 
wish for victory, nor sovereignty, nor pleasure. 
Even those for whose sake we desire sovereignty, 
enjoyment and plea^h.q are standing here for battle, 
abandoning life and wealth ; preceptors, fathers, 


tiis tfcAijHiNSdi 




as as utahci-fllheir, HAaliei-rtal uncles, father-^ 
in-Ia\Vj grrand-snrts, brdthCi’S-lrt-lavV. as #lso other 
teli^tives; iThe^e t dd ttot Wish td kill, thouj^h tlysy 
kill iiiei teirert for the sake df sovereignty over 
three worlds, hoW ntnch less than of this eartl;^ 
alone? Alas^ we Are engaged in committing a 
heinous Sirtj seeing that we are making efforts for 
killing onr own kinsmen out of the greed of the . 
(jlnasUresof sovereignty ? Tell me what is assuredly 
good tor hlej t am yoUr disciple/* 

This is a Very nice picture of the frame of 
AfJtiHd^s mindj Who Was expected sto tread down • 
every sort of tstahU^hed religious and moral virtues 
and to Oommit all sorts of recognized sins and vices. 
This becomes the state of the. jRind of all men 
and Women at every step of their lives ia this 
worlds— a world where it is most difficult to know 
what is good and what is bad. That, which is 
good to you, mignt be bad to me ; that, which 

iff 

is good to-day^ mght be bAd., to-morrow. There- 
fore every man and woman looks eagerly for a 
guide, and cries like Arjuna^ “Tell me what 
is assuredly good for me/* Had not Srikrishna 
put forth some thoroughly new doctrines and justU 
^fied the acts on moral grounds, no sane man 
would have been willing* to win the battle at 
Such a moral and menial sacrifioe. Tbati which 
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satisfied: ArjuHa^ has satisfied the whole human 
race. * 

• To him Krishna^ replied, “You grieve for 
those who deserve no grief. Leaifned men grieve 
Lot for the living, nor for the dead. Never did I 
exist, nor ydu, nor those rulers of men, nor will any 
One of us ever hereafter cease to be. He, who 
thinks h to be the killer, and he, who thinks it 
Co be killed, both know nothing. It kills not, is 
not killed. It is not born, nor does it ever die. 
Therefore knowing it to be such, you ought not to 

This i!i the stand point upou which Srikrishna 
builds up his philosophy. He says,-—** This world 
is Nothing but^ ihadow of an invisible world 
behiiiU the visible shadow stands a world which 
is ‘‘everlasting, unchangeable, all-pervading, stable, 
firm, and eternal. “ This visible world is a 
mirage, having no reality and stability of its 
own. If that be the ‘ case, your so-called 
are like the changes in the mirage and cannot 
have any effects whatsoever over the invisible 
universe. You can do whatever youf like, but 
that wifi not do harm or goOd to that 
derful world. Y f sorrow, for yon 

knd believe that yotir actions will have 
on the real invisible world, -^nOi nothing of 

t 
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the sort. You are a mere shadow — a mere 
dream/ ^ ^ 

Then Srikrishna goes on to say, “ w^ose 
mind is deluded^ by egoism, thinks UimseU the doer 
of actions, which is every way done by tiie qualiiifs 
of Nature. Ail beings follow Nature. That, O 
son of Kunti^ which through delusion you do not 
wish to do, you will do involuntarily. The Lord, 
Arjuna^ is seated in the region of the heart of all 
beings, turning round all beings, as though mounted 
on a machine, by his delusion.^' All this m«ans in 
plain ^words you do nothing are .teall/ 

a shadow* Some t>ody else, God acts and you 
by your egoism think that you act, which is nqt 
the case. ^ ^ 

This is the true nature of the universe,— lof both 
visible and invisible. The invisible universe is ever- 
lasting, unchangeable, all-pervading, stable and firm, 
whereas the visible wot Id is cltangeable, transitory, 
finite, etc. In the invisible all is beautiful, 

sublime, pure, happy and godly ; in the visible 
world all is not good, beautiful, happy, or pure. 

But whence then are these miseries, vices, crimes 
and sins in this visible world ? Whence then arc 
the unbearable paiivs and i^^iseries, weeping and 
lamentations, and all tl^atls bad» diabolical, wic^i;ed 
and vicious in this visible world of tours ? 
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delusiat^ r^akes man see reality iiix 

the Shadow of the rt^al world. The delusion cnakea 

f *• 

men leel rmlUy in a dream. 

This delu,sion produces pa»n and misery. It is 
the ignorance oi humanity; it is the forf^ei fulness 
produced by 1 it i» the sleep of the human 

soul. 

To understand this most difficult matter more 
clearly, c«let us for the present leave the real, stable, 
Everlasting;, firmund invisible universe alone, and 
consider the transitory and changeable, unreal and 
false visible- world, as if it is real, B.ut readers 
must npt lorget tKat,it is, — the idea of the existence 
of this ♦•visible world, — is just like a dream. So 
long a man is asleep, Ue never sees the unreality 
of his dreams. To a sleeping man dream is real ; 
just like it, to a man with delusion this visible 
world is real. So long he will be in delusion, this 
world will be real to him. 

What then is this life ? A series of mental and 
physical actions^ Without actions life i.s dead. 
Action produces effects ; effects produce fresh 
actions i and thus man^^of course man in delusion), 
lives on and on till etfcrn^ity* A man, whom we 
sec, whoever he be, is not the Jirst man, be ts 
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nothing but the results of the actian^ of a previ<m.*%. 
man. Man dies, but the eff -fcts of hia ag^ana live 
and produce another man. 

Delusion prodjuces or creates man ; man pro-t 
duces action, action produces effects ; effect pro-^, 
duces fresh man, and so on, till eternity. 

This is the philosophy which Krishna created 
or perhaps accepted ; for our belief is that, this 
philosophy, or something* like it, e^tisted before his 
birth. 

Jf we accept this philosophy, our way becomes 
very clear, On one side, the all happv^ all beautiful 
all good, everlasting, ninchangeable, firm, invisible^ 
universe, on the otlier, the misery-stricken, painful^ 
vicious, bad, transitory, changeable, visible w^rld, 
The former world is our waking state ; the iatter 
world is our sleeping state. We are really uiw 
changeable, everlasting, all beautiful, ail good, all 
happy,— but on account of delusion we are un^ 
happy, rhangeable, vicious, bad and miserable. 

U now becomes our clear duly to be awaken 
from this sleep; i.e., we must destroy tX\t: delu^ 
sion. If we can do it, we become unchangeable, 
happy etc., etc. In short, we get the so-called 
6alt^ation. *• ^ 

f • 

Delusion produces E^oislfn ; this mental delux 
sion is the very root oi egpism. '4'iiis producea 
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in the mind the idea that one exists. When pne 
feeU he exists^ he perceives the existence of a 
wprid around tdin. He creates himself and creates 
a world around him/ This seif«cieated world is 
^refy real,— so long delusion remains to make one 
feels the reality of his existence* But what makes 
one feel that he exists ? He secs or feels that he 
acts ^^mentally or physically). When we finu a 
huiuan body which has no actions whatsoever^ 
call it a corpse. But man has two bodies^ one 
physical and one mental or spiritual. Spiritual 
body guides, ftirms^ and moulds the physical body ; 
and it has also its actions. Ar physical body does 
not exist when it ceasea to acts spiritual body also 
doe| not exist ^l|eii it ceases to act. Therefore 
action is cxisteiicr. Man minus action is zero. 
So long action remains, man exists. Th^se 
actions might be the results of delusion's these 
actions might be the actions in a dreants but never- 
theless they are actipni and therefore they have 
efiectSs — effects in the same dreain*land. Every 
action has its assigned effect ; your actions will 
always live in their effects ; those effects again 
would produce fresh actions, and, so on, till infinity 
You may die or give up ya\xx physical body, but 
effects of your mental ^ac^ions would remain and 
surely be efficacious by another spiritual or physical 
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birth or by some other means. Thus delusion 
that creates you, — you a bundle of .^ctions^-^ 
delusion that makes you feel your self-existenje, 
will kerp you alive till the en3 of days. You will 
have to pass through many births and deaths.^ 
through much weal and woe, through many vicissi- 
tudes. Your this dream of self existence will 
remain, so long delusion will have the possession 
of you. As a matter of fact you have no death, 
birth or re-birth , — hut you who are created by your 
delusion, you who live in a dream, have purely 
births, deaths, and re-births, all in :ihat dream, so • 
long it continues. •It is needless to say that, it is 
not at all easy for a man to get rid of this delusion. 
Can man forget his own self ? » • ^ 

t 

[ 4 ] 

Srikrishna said that, it can be done away with 
by acquiring knowledge , — the gffect of which would 
be devotion (devotional love). 

Hbw could this mental delusion be removed? 
HoW could man awake from this sleep and see his 
real existence ? Srikrishna says, ‘‘By hn<mUdge% 
and the effect of kiwwledge^is devetion." Sri* 
krishnic sifys, “The vris^ who have obtained 
devotion, repair to that seat whore there ih no 
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ilnliapfjiness.'' Then he goes oo, when yonfc* rriind 
will stand Mi\ steady in contemplation^ then 
wip you acquire devotion.** 

Srikrishna then Went Ori to*mention varioiis 
ways and rtteans of acquiring this “knowledge.** 
lie mentioned nieditatton, yoga practices, demotion 
etc. That delunon cah be destroyed by “knowi 
ledge** is not his original sayihg; It was told by 
vilany philOsOpht-i*s born before him ; but there were 
difterences of opinions abOiitthe means of acquiring 
^ this ‘‘knowledge,** There were threfe recognised 
means in existence for acquiring knowledge ; 
Krishna accepted all the three,' namely, iHeditatiorlj 
ttiOrtification and mental devotion. Blit When 
was 'asked by %rjuna why he Urged him tO action 
when mental devotion is superior to action, he saidj 
“Only through dction can a viatt obtain freedom 
from actions. Never for a single moment a man 
can exist without action. Thus of ihes^ tWO, devcH 
tioh through action is the higher.^* 

What actions are to be perfotmed? Srikrishtia 
answers, '^one's own dutyP fie said, “The man, 
who performing the duties of life and quitting ail 
interests in them, pl^tce upon the Supreme* 

Being, floats like a foUis oil the lakej Unruffled bjf 
ihc tide.** 


o 
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You are to do your whether they ap- 

pear to you good or bad, painful or pl<^surabie, 
vicious or virtuous. He said, *^He who fulfils t^e 
office obligated by his own nature, does not incur 
sin. One should not reject the duty to which one ^ 
is born, even if it be associated with error, for all 
human understandings are involved in error, as 
fire is by smoke.’* Religion had been ever consi- 
dered the most difficult subject for human thought. 
To be happy in this world and the world next, to 
secure eternal rest and celestial bliss, to get salva- 
tion and heaven was the most difficult problem of 
mankind. The meacjS, that were discovered or in- 
vented for attaining salvation, were so difficult to 
adopt that, men were scared away,/r«m the path of 
heaven. It bad become a common proverb ithat, 
the path of heaven is full of thorns. It remained 
for Srikrishna to say that, to attain salvation and 
to get eternal rest and celestial happiness was not 
at all difficult. It is as easy\og;et as the air o^ 
the water. The great love, that has given men 
air or water, has made the means of salvation also 
as easily accessible as any of them. To get this 
you need not go out of your way; you are not 
required to undertake difficult impossible tasks. 
Do yout duties^ that and you will get 

salvation. » 
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This is the novel and grand teaching of Sri- 
krishna. your duties^' was the great com- 

m^ad he issued. But these duties should be 
always pure and ftooU, Every action of his event- 
^ful life was pure and was performed with the 
motive of doing some good. When the onlv 
grandson of the Pandus was born dead, he was 
asked to revive it. He came and said, ^*If I have 
not ever performed a single impure or bad act, let 
this child be revived.” 

But duty is always conditional. It was the 
duty of Dur§*odhana to give the just dues to his 
cousins^ ibut w'hen he failed to do his duty, it 
became life duty of the Pdndu princes to win the 
battle and t^do everything to win it. It was the 
dutyfuf Duryodhana not to fight, but it was the 
duty of Arjuna to fight. How is then man to 
know his proper duties ? Krishna said by ac- 
quiring knowledge ; by proper education \ by 
knowing the accumulated wisdom of the past, 
(Shdstrus) etc. ^rikrishna said, ‘ Do your duties^ 
whatever they might be ; do not mind w hether 
they look bad or good, provided you think you 
ought to do them.” 

But it may be true tli^t mv actions (doing my 
duties) do not matee any effect wdtalsoever on 
the eveilasiivg and stable invisible world, - ihey 
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might be mere actions in a dreamy — but so long I 
feel tUkt I exisiy these actions make me ttiiserable 
in this world and there is everjj likelihood that thry 
would make me iniserable for eternity. How is 
then to avoid their evil or painful effects ? Srt- 
krishna said, “Every action of yours must be free 
of self-interest ; practise actions without having 
any ulterior motive. Do not keep the least mind 
in the fruits of your actions.” 

The key-note of his teachings was told in a few 
words when he said, “He, who, regardless oPthe 
fruits of actions, performs the action. sf which ought 
to be performed, is thb devotee.” It comes to this 
then that you are to act^ but without a mind^ for 
mind without desires is an impcisiSlbility. Ifjwou 
can do it there will be no good or bad, virtue dr sin 
to you. He himself said, ** Actions defle me not^ 
for I have no attachment for the fruits of actions.” 
Srikrishna asks us to do our duties, — but these ac- 
tions must be, firstly, without dehires and secondly 
pure and good. Who can act without desires f 

To a man, whose mind (which) is the centre of 
perception of this visible (world) is destroyed and 
who sees not this world, but the real world that 
exists behind, who has tlestroyyj delusion and con« 
sequent sleep* and dream, ^11 acts are without any 
permanent results ! they are mere^ shJdows, — mere 
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drearns- He is like the sky which every moment 
takes vatious shadows, shapes and colours, but 
dr>es not fe^l whatsoever. 

Who can be such a man ? O^iy he, who always 
' sees clearly before him the invisible but real world 
and who does not see at all the visible world. In 
the Geeta it is noentioned that all the arguments of 
Srikrishna failed to convince Arjund the unreality 
of the visible universe, and then he was obliged to 
show him the invisible worW, which^ when seen by 
Arjitna^ at once drove out of his mindtbe delusion 
and made him'W at once the unreality of this world. 

To act without desires meaiis that#ybu must make 
your actions inefficacious. It means to act without 
a mind. In fafch, it is the simplest means to destroy 
delusion and consequent ej^oism of this visible 
world. As we have said delusion produces Self:, 
Self is action. If you can make your action fail to 
produce any effects your action will not produce 
further action^ and it will come to an end. How 
this is to be done ? 

H we particularly e^ciamine human actions, we 
$nd no actiony is possible without desire^ — desire^ 
for some effect and for some future fruits and results 
from the action, ruction impossible without a 
min,d. So long there erists the mind; there must 
be desire* Srikriskna tepe^Aedly says, Act, do 
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whatever you like, but have no dfsir^s.^* Therefore 
it comes to this that i^rikrishna asks us>to annihi- 
late the mind. Is it at all pfxssible to do ? ^ 

It is not an easy task to act without the least 
interest or the desire of receiving some ftuits. 
these actions. Srikrishna said, “Do your duties, 
but do not desire to have any fruits by their per- 
formance.^* How is this to be done ? He answered^ 
“By destroying delusion^ He mentioned four 
distinct means for doing it, namely. 

(1) Meditation, » 

(2) Yoga practices, * • 

(3) Assiduity cf love, 

(4' Doing one*s duties without desires. 

He summarised his teachings ‘In the fol\pwing 
words. “ If thou art not able to compose thy^ 
thoughts immoveable on me (throughout the Qii& 
Srikrishua calls himself the Supreme Being), then 
reach me by assiduous love and devotion. If thou 
art not capable even of assiduity oi love, be intent 
on the performance of actions (duties . Knowiedga> 
is better than assiduity (of love), amtemplation 
is preferred to knowled^ge^ the abandonment of s^lf^ 
interest (or desires) in action to contemplation’^ 
final emancipation '^results^^^rom such abandon- 
ment (abahdonqnent of desire in action.)” 
we find the following^ four means (placed in order 
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of merit) were recommended by l»im for final 
emancipatio*»i. 

r 1. Actions witjiout desires {Duties) 

2 Contemplation {Sutnadlki). 

* 3* practices^ 

4, Assiduity (of love). 

But he gave preference to actiong (duties),-— but 
these actions must be actions without desires. 

Contemplation^ Yoga practices^ and Assiduity 
of love are not easy acquirements. If man wants 
to acquire salvation through these three means, 
they are to give up the world and retire into the 
deepest solitude, and there to*' undergo greatest 
mortifications and difficulties. Doing all this there 
will het only one in 1 thousand who will be success- 
ful. Bfit to do one's duty without desires is not so 
difficult a task as any of these three. It can be 
done by every man and woman in every state of 
the society. How this is^to be done ? 

Srikrtshna says,— oy concentrating the mind to 
one abject. He has mentioned various means of con- 
centration of mind, of which he gave preference to 
devotion to God. How this devotion is to be gained ? 
By love — love towards Nature and Nature’s objects, 
and from the Nat ure*l>c objects to Nature's God. 
Act— bnt act only with the devotion to God. Act,— • 
but act with Idve to /jod and God’s works. 
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Is this impossible? Srikrishna said, “No.*' We 
shall try to explain his words by quoting^an example. 
The soldiers in a British army fight ; they kill men 
and are killed, but they act^ without any desires^ 
withaut any mind, they are under the orders of thejr 
General. They know not what they do; they 
move, they march, they fun, they firCi but they 
know not for what objects. They are like dolls in 
the hands of their General. They do what they are 
Commanded to do. Their life, their object, their 
desires are all in their Generars hand. T9 obey 
their General’s command is their duty, and ii) 
performing it they give their own lives or take the 
lives of others-*-the others sometimes being theifj 
dearest or the nearest relatives. liThey know that 
whatever they do under ordes from their General 
must be good, good for them and good for the 
country and the cause for which they fight. Their 
mind, with their conscience and all, is placed in 
the hands of their General. , 

From these soldiers it is evident that, it is not 
impossible to act without desirei and without a mind. 
It is impossible only when man can fully depend 
upon another. If I know that I am not responsible 
for my acts, if I know that I jiave a General under 
whose orders I act and wL^* will be responsible for 
ail my acts, if 1 know I am not to Mnnk for myaelf 
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t have got one who think for me, who will 
direct me to^do that which would be good to me,-«* 
surety I can go on acting without troubling myself 
any way ; surely in such a case I can act without 
ayy disires whatsoever and without any mind and 
anything else that t possess. 

Srikrishna asked men to consider himself a 
do)} in the^ hand of God ; he asked men to think 
himself a soldier, God as his great General, his 
worldly acts as duties under orders. He asked 
them tit act on the faith and belief that whatever he 
4^ocs, are t)»e works of God. He said, “With me 
(tiod) and me (God) alone « O AxjUna^ seek shelter 
#dn every way. By my (God's favour you will obtain 
the highest tranquility and the eternal rest.'^ 

Of course the example of the soldier and his 
general and that of man and his God is a com<- 
parison of a greater thing with the small ; but we 
believe it would give some idea how a man can act 
without desires and Without a mind. 

Stikrishnd repeatedly said, “If you want salva- 
tion« depend, ~fully depend upon me (God). If 
you want to your duties and if you want to act 
without desires^ consider me (God) your guide^ 
youT all-in-alh Go on doing ypur duties^ whatever 
they might be, -—but firmiy bilievi that I am (Qod) 
am responsible feir their results ” 
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A soldier secs his general, but m>in does not 
see God. It is not an easy task to depend^upon one 
whom we do not see and whom many of us caniy>t 
even feeL Hovv^is it possibre for man to depend 
on such an invisible God ? This is the very ques-# 
tion, which was put hy A rjuna to Srikrishna^ and 
Srikrishna had to show him God ; he had to make 
invisible God visible to A rjuna. But how others 
are to see God ? 

Srikrishna gave A rjuna an idea of God and 
told him the means by which man can ^now 
God. We need not dwell upon these# philosophical < 
points ; but he finality said that, it is very difficult 
for mortals to worship God in his unknowable 
form, therefore they sh mid worsUp him in his 
manifested for m^^wdiva^Xy the Universe. Hoy one 
is to worship Universe ? Srikrishna answers, *‘By 
Bhakti or love.” 

Srikrishna asks us to have absolute dependence 
(faith) upon God, but he ^d^ises us to worship 
Him in his manifested form. A man in delusion 
can never know the unknowable God, — a man in 
dream can never know the place where he is 
asleep,— therefore, man must adpot some means 
which is within his power and by wiiich he can 
have faith «n God. The wfstble universe is not 
fals**, or untrue, of unreal ; — it is fal^e, untrue and 
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unreal as man sees it in his delusion. The thing 
itself is reft.! and true, but it is not the thing as man 
sef.s it. Srikrishna said that, though universe, as 
seen by man, is not what it really ^is,— yet it is not 
/:a!se or unreal. This visible universe (though 
created by man on account of his delusion) is 
God*s manifested form, r^., the form in wiiich man 
sees him in his delusion. 

It is beyond man^s (deluded man's) power to 
know the real God, — therefore he should leave that 
God I lone and consider this universe (this Nature) 
'as his God ; if<>not God, — God’s manifested form. 

How can man depend upoiv Nature? Is it at all 
possible ? Yes, it is possible. Srikrishna said, it 
\^\sy^Bhakti iUv^) man can have faiths — depend- 
ence itpon God (Nature). 

Wnat is Bhaktil We should not understand 
by Bhakti what we understand by love. Bhakti is 
a love with admiration, respect and dependence ; 
it is tlie combination oP all that is good, great and 
sublime in human mind. Can man love Nature in 
such a way ! Yes, he can^ 

A young man goes nfkd afte** a young girl 
when he sees some beauty in her. What is more 
beautiful than Nature ? ButiNature is so vast that 
it is not so easy to see ^the beauties of Nature as to 
see those of p young girl. Man requires cuUuf^e 
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to appreciate the beauties of Nature. If man gets 
the necessary culture^ he will appreciate the 
beauties of Nature. To appreciate beauty means 
enchantment ; enchantment m%ans deep love. 

If I love a girf, I love everything belonging to^ 
her. If a man loves, — ^truly and really loves — 
Nature, he will love every thing of Nature. — from 
the burning sands of the desert to the chilly peaks 
of hoary-beaded mountains, from the minutest in- 
sect to the highly cultured man, from the grt*en soft 
grass to the biggest of the banians ; — his love^ will 
be every where and in every thing. ^ 

Wii^n such will his state he will see and feel 
Nature $0 grand, so beautiful, so sublime that he 
will perceive the presence of an unknowable Spirit 
all through the Nature. He will feel that Spiyt so 
very grand and great that he will distinctly see 
how very insignificant his existence is. The com- 
parison between Nature and himself will mnke him 
feel that he is mere an atom an the inbite Nature. 
It will destroy all pride in his breast, — he will daily 
feel that he is very, very weak, — fact, he is 
nothing. 

On the one hand, weak —very, very weak man,— 
on the other, the grcat,^very, very great SPIRIT; on 
one side, helpless weakness, the other, inBnite 
strength. When fhan fin3s himself iij such a posU 
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tion^ he cannot withhold himself from jumping into 
the arm’% of the Nature’s Spirit for protection, for 
support, for life. The child feels his weakness and 
feels the strength of his parents ; therefore, the 
child depends upon them. A man can depend 
only when he feels himself very weak and 
upon him only whose strength and power he 
feels. 

Thus, we find that man requires culture to 
appreciate Nature ; appreciation of Nature makes 
man^/(?z/^ her ; this makes him feel the PRE- 
SENCE of a Great Spirit in Nature. This per* 
cept*on of the presence of the^GREAT SPIRIT makes 
him feel his own insignificance and weakness and 
the greatnessliand infinity of the great SpikIT. 
TWisfeeliftfr of happiness produces in man depen- 
dence on God. 

VVe shall try to make our arguments clearer by 
putting down the steps of attaining it as they should 
be attempted one ^/tet the other. 

(1) Education. 

(2) Culture. 

This two would produce,— (1) “The appreciation 
of Nature,” which would again beget, 

(1) Love towards Natute, 

(2) Absolute dependence upon«God (faith). 
Then man wiil be able 
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(i) To act without desires. 

What actions are to be performed One’s own 
duties. 

(1) To perform these duties without desires. 

(2) To acquire knowledge, to know one’s* 
proper duties. 

The following will be the results:— 

(1) Such actions (without desires) will not pro- 
duce any effects. 

(2) Actions without effects bring the actions 

to an end. • • 

(3) These actions will not tllerefore produce 
any future actions.* 

(4) The visible existence of man is action ; 
if action is destroyed, man’s eiistence is gene. 

(5) But he is really unchangeable and im- 
mortal, — therefore, his visible existence will only be 
destro ycd, he will not be destroyed. 

He will then find himfelf^in his renl existence. 
His delusion is gone, — he is saved ; he has become 
God according to the Hindus, the Buddha accord- 
ing to the Buddhists, Christ according to the 
Christians, and a Pegumber according to the Maho- 
medans. , 

Let a» now summaries the teachings of Sru 
krishna* We %nd, hi asks mai^ to adopt three 
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things to get rid of delusioa and cdnseqinent 
miseries, liapiely 

(1) Love (towards Nature and Nature's objedta) 

(2) Light (knowledge) to what is duty* 

• ^ (S) Actions (performance oi those duties \vitl»- 

out desires. 

Light (knowledge), will teU man What duties ou^ht 
to ht performed and love 0/ God will bring in 
dependence upon God; dependence i|pon God wil} 
produce abandonment of desires in the performance 
of tho^e duties. A man, who has acquired knove- 
Udge and who h§s acquired love (for God)^ will per- 
form his duties without desires, ^But surety it is not 
a very easy task; a soldier lakes years to be brought 
under discipline a^id to obey to the ietter his Gene- 
ral's orders ; a man must ttike 'years before be can 
fulty <iepend upon God and act abseluMf without 
desires. It requires attempis,— -let a man try and he 
will be successful at the end. But there is no doubt 
R)^|or portion of^oiriikind wi^l always fail to 
knowledge love^ and therefore they would 
be u^nable to prrfon^ their duties lepthout desires. 
Therefore .^rikriskna said, ‘‘Wnenever there is re^ 
taxation of duty and increttse of impiety^ I (God) 
reproduce myself for the protection of the good and 
the destruction of ihe^dud'^ , 

N'>w, what we leaVii ffoili Srikrishna^s 
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teachings ? We leaHn thatf^Man is a part of ati in* 
visible, everlaisting, stable, uncbangeabfce, all gObd, 
universe, all happy, which is unknowable by n^n ] 
but man, though living in this unknowable region, 
sleeps and dreams on account oi delusion 
He dreams and liis dreams are this visible world 
with its miseries, pains, deaths and mortifications* 
He dreams of many worldly (this dream-created 
world) births and deaths. To be happy and to get 
salvation, he musi awake and see his real existence 
and real abode of living (which is the invisible #vbrld); 
he musi destroy the delusion ar«d get rid of th# 
dream by which he sees himself in this visible world. 
There ate foiir thief means of destroying delusion ; 
— namely, meditation, Yoga prajrtices, assiduity of 
love and action without desires. He gives iprefer- 
ence to the last. He says that, this (action without 
desires) cart be done by Jull dependence {faith) 
upon God. It is the only means by whieh man can 
act without any desires anTi a^iy mind. If actions 
are without desires^ they can have no effects ; auto- 
matic actions produce no permanent results or future 
effects \ if man can act without his mind he feels 
nothing, for mind is the medium of senses and per* 
Ception. When man can ac^ without desires^ he 
finds two r«suits, -^firstly, lliat his mind is in extinc- 
tion, — his mind tias been si;timhilaAed and conse- 
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quenily he does not feel any pain or pleafure, and 
secondly, tlv\t his actions will not produee any 
effecfs^ and, therefore any further actions — they will 
be at an end ; therefore^ his actions and consequent* 
ly his existence (of this visible world) will come to 
an end. When thus his dream-created existence 
will come to an end, he will find himself suddenly 
in another existence, — his real and true exist- 
ence— his existence in the everlasting, invisible, 
all-happy, all-good world. What is this invisible 
world It is beyond all human power to tell ; it 
U unknowable bf man. But it is the belief of the 
Hindus that it is nothing else buf God. When man 
finds himself in this unknowable world, he finds 
himself in God. r . 

Wil' thus his physical body be at an end ? Ne- 
cessarily not. Universe is true ; but what we sec 
of it in our delusion-created existence is not true. 
Our body might remain, the universe might remain, 
but we shall then in qur (reed-state (free from delu- 
sion) see them in another light, — a light which can- 
not be described, which cannot be conceived unless 
seen. When Arjuna heard all this from the Ups of 
Krishna^ he said, “My delusion is destroyed; and 
by thy favour, O divine one, I, have recovered my 
senses.** • Can we venAiee to hope that the delusion 
of our readers also gone^ 



bUDDHA. 
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ORE than one thousand years had rolled away 
JyJim in the unknowable space of time from the 
day on which Srikrishna gUve, up liis spirit under 
the shady branches of the great tree. Great changes 
had taken place all over the world. Powerful 
dynasties had disappeared ; great names had sunk 
into oblivion ; old cities had given place to new 
ones ; and smiling couintries ha<^ turned into deserts, 
rivers had changed their coaAes, and wide lakes 
had dried up. loSia is n^ longer same India 
12 
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which Srikriskna saw; she is no longer inhabited 
by the same men and women to whom Srikrishna 
prepched his great religion, 

Tlie^civiiisation of India had noj: deteriorated,— 
h?r proj|/ress in the patli of learning has not been 
stopped. Slie had advanced in civilisation, in 
learning, in wealth and grandeur ; but she had 
almost forgotten the great truths told by her great- 
est man ; her sons have staayed away from the path 
pointed out by the great ONE. 

Bit, he himself is not forgotten; he has been 
^deified; people have called him an incarnation of 
God and have worshipped and udored him in every 
village, in every town — nay, in every house. They 
have ♦^orgotten <vlnt he said and what he did ; they 
have '."orgotten the path to supreme beatitude, so 
clearly defined by him. They have begun to wor- 
ship him as God, believing that such worship would 
lead them to their final rest. 

His great leachiirgs have been forgotten ; where 
they wrre not forgotten, they were misunderstood. 
Actions have been distorted to mean sacrifices, wor- 
ships, pilgrimage, etc. Light has been explained 
to mean tlie Vedas and the religious odes and theo- 
logies ; and Love^ greatest of all the three, has 
been thoroughly ignored. ^ ^ 

Mankind \Cas as miserable as ever. The burning 
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thirst far happiness, for final beautitude, for salva« 
lion, and for eternal rest was as keen as^ever. All- 
destroying Time has almost wiped out of the face 
of the earth the great truths that are the only 
means to* save mankind from everlasting misery^ • 
Man is as unhappy as ever. 

fiiJt the love of Him, who rules over the destiny 
of man, is as infinite as his infinite universe. His 
great love towards man is beyond the conception 
of human mind, t Mfsi forgets Him and His words, 
but He does not forget laaru For the seco^tjj time 
He sent down^liis great Spirit to appear in humato 
frame,, — for the seci^nd time the unknowable Spirit 
of God descended from tlie heavei/s height to 
explain to humanity the great tr^^ths which were 
lold to them, but which were not understood, 

Tlie great and good man in whose hailowed 
body the al4«nverciful Spirit of God appeared for 
the second time was Gautatmi^ known all over the 
world as Buddha^ the eifligiitened. It is often 
mistakenly considered that he preached a new re- 
ligion, — a quite different and antagonistic religion 
to that of ^riki ishna. He did nothing of the sort 
he explamcd the words oS the great Prince of the 
Yadu dynasty ; he lighted up ^le path pointed out 
by Srikri^na and which ^vas lost sight^of by the 
people on account of the darkness lof supersiitiou 
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and ignorance which soon over- whelmed the world. 
A great writer says, 

^^‘Gautama was born, and brought up and Hvcd 
and died a Hindu, \vlany of his chief disciples, 
ijaany of the distinguished members of his order, 
were Brahmins. He used the name Brahmana as 
a term of honour for the Buddhist saints. Buddhism 
was the cliild of Hinduism. Gautama's whole 
training was Bramhanism. He deemed himself to 
to be the most correct exponent of spirit, as dis- 
tinct the letter, of the ancient faith, and it 
4can only be flaimed for him that be was the 
greatest and the wisest ai)d the best of the 
Hindus.’^ 

These are tte^ words of a celebrated foreign 
writer^who has made Buddha and his teachings the 
<study of his life. The following short narrative of 
Ins life and teachings would tell the same tale. 


Buddha was born about 500 years before the 
birth of Christ at a place called Kapilavasiu^ wliich 
was situated on the river Rohtni and stood some 
100 miles north-west of the qty of Benares. The 
gaitit peaks of the ho^y-headed Himalayas loomed 
up in the distance, and hu/^dreds of btreamlets ro^^ 
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iii>m the surraiinding bills and rolled away in all 
directions. ^ 

Kapilavasiu was the capital of a small king* 
donoi over whkh a dynasty held its away and was 
known by the nanoe of Gautama. The race whom 
Ibe Gautama ruled was called Shakyas. At the 
time of which we are speaking, Sudhadana 
Gautama was the ruling chiei of the Sakyas. lie 
bad two wives,— but l>oih were childless. There* 
fore the rejoicing was great when in about the 
forty- fifth year the elder queen proimted hus- 
band a son. In accordance to costom she started^ 
for her father’s palace with the intention of being 
confined, but it was on the way under the shade of 
some lofty trees a child was uiif^xpectedly born. 
Both the mother and the child were carried[^ back 
to Kapilavastu, where seven days after the mother 
died, but the boy found a careful nurse in his step- 
mother. 

He was named Shiddidrtha and was brough 
up as a prince of the great Gautama house should 
have been. We know very httlc of his early life,— 
it appears that the people complained in a body 
to the king that his son was much devoted to home 
pleasures, and tlierejore he neglected all manly 
exercises sailed to a princei'^^But it is told that the 
young prince, diforme^ ot il%e gn^ieral comphtint 
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app«*.ared ifi Uie great tournament and cbalienged 
and defeated all comers. 

We hear nothing more of him uniHhis 29th year^ 
when young Gautama Suddenly abandoned his li<»me 
to devote himself entirely to the study of religion 
and philosophy. It k» said that a mere Jbccident 
turned him to the path of asceiicisfa. 

He and his attendant Channa went one day to 
roam. about the town to see how the people were 
fairing, fie first met with an old man, then a skk 
man, ^len a corpse, and lastly a dignifird hermit., 
die was struck p'ith the sight of extreme old age,, 
sickness and death; he felt that he was also Uable to* 
all these three great enemies of human happiness ; 
he felt that life wj|th all its luxuries and comforts waa 
nothing but a prey to old age, sickness and death. 
He also marked the calm dignity of the hermit,-^ 
a man who iiad severed his connectioi> with the 
world. He thou4jht that he migiii go beyond the 
reach of the worldly inisrtries by becoming a hermit 
All these thoughts prayed upon his nvind and he 
returned to his palace thoughtful and moody. 


lie l^ad already married, pud his wife, Yoso» 
dhara, had given btrfrv' lo a prs^ity boy^ who was 
named Rnhula.^ The i<lea,^liat thi% new tie lutglH. 
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b^^come too stronor for him to break, seems to have 
been the immediate cause of his flight. . 

At midnight he sent his charioteer Chn^ina /or 
his horse, and wliilst he was gone be went to tbc 
threshhold of Ids wife^s chamber and tliere by th^; 
light of the flickering lamp he watched her sleep- 
ing with one hand on the head of the cldld. He 
had wished to take the babe in Ids arms before he 
left, Init he now saw lie could not do it without 
waking his mother. He dared not wake his wife; 
he reluctantly took himself away and acconpanied 
only by Channa lie left for ever Ids “faiher^s horned 
ids wealth and powe^, his young wife and only child. 

Gautama rode a long distance not stopping till 
he reached the banks of the Av^o^nta river. Then 
he handed over to Channa all liis valuably orna- 
ments and jewels and asked him to take them back 
to Kapilavastn. Channa entreated to be allowed 
to accompany him and to remain at his side as an 
ascetic, bat Gautama woidd not hear of it. ‘^How 
wUl my father know,’^ said he, “what has become 
xd me unless you go back and tell him ?'* 

He bade a loving farewell to his beloved attend- 
ant and crossed the river. He then shaved his 
head and changed .his clotlirs with a poor man. 
He lii3rried«H)n towards 
life of asceitctsni. 


iltja Irk 
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•Rajgriha was tli^ capital of the kingdom of 
Magadha. !t was situated in a « pleasant valleyi 
sfnrrounded by five hills. In the caves of these 
hills several celebrated hermits had found it con* 
venient to settle. Gautama went to these hermits 
and became the disciple of one Uttra^ but 
being dissatisfied with his system he afterwards 
attached himself to another, named Udraka. He 
iearnc^J' under them all that Hindu philosophy and 
religion had to^each. 

At last he resolved to try iWcyoga practices. He 
withdrew himself into ,tlie Jungle of l/ruvila, the 
presect Buddha-vJya, and there for six long years he 
passed through all the austerities of yoga. He was 
wasted away to a shadow by his severest penances. 
But by these means he did not get what he craved 
for, but his fame spread far and wide, and a few 
disciples gathered round him. The more he thought 
the more he felt himself a prey to disappointment 
and mortifications. He was as far off from the land 
of peace and happiness as he was when a royal 
prince in the luxurious palace of his father at 
KapilavUstu, At lai;f one day when walking he 
suddenly staggered anif to tiie^ grodnd* SofliB 
of his discipled thought he was actually dead, but 
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he recovered and despairing of farther profit from 
sucli penances, he gave up his self-morti^catioii. 

. Hi« disciples were taken aback, — liis faithful 
followers thought that their leader had fallen from 
his righteousness. They forsook him and went^ 
away to Benares. 

Gautama roamed about the wood ; he had met 
wkh dire disappointment. He had studied all the 
collected wisdom of ages, he had carefully prac- 
tised the yo^a processes, — he hid tried every 
known method to get ‘‘true happiness,'^— bu^alas, 
he had not been able to win thatf>eace of mind ^ 
for which be longed.^ It was not known amongst 
the hermits and monks ; it was not known amongst 
the sages and philosophers ; it exis^d somewhere, 
but none could point out to him the way. ^ 

Disenchanted and dissatisfied, thoughtful and 
meditating, he roamed about tiie wood. He was 
hungry, he was dispirited,— he knew not where 
to go and what to do. Vfoi^d he go back to his 
kingdom, to his dear wife and beloved child ? Or 
would he roam about the world as a rudderless 
boat, tossing over a tempestuous ocean ? 

A village-maiden maiked his dejected look; 
she approached him •in all h^r natural kindness 
.and benevolence. She allied him in her sweet 
and lovely voice whether he was« hungry and 
13 
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whether he would accept a few eatables from her 
hands. Giutama raised up his eyes, and looked at 
he** for some time He then asked, “What is your 
name, “my pretty sister ?“ “Reverend Sir“ re- 
plied the girl, **my name is Sujdta?^ “Yes/* said 
Gautama, “ I am hungry^ very very hungry. My 
dear sister, can you satisfy my hunger ?“ 

The innocent village girl did not understand 
that Gautama meant some other hunger than hia 
physical cravings. She did not know what thoughts 
were4ft his mind. She placed some eatables before 
him and entreated him to"partake of them. Gnutama 
smiled and said, Kind Sujdfd^ will they satisfy 
my hunger ?“ “Yes, Sir,“ replied she, “they will.** 
Gautama sM. himself down to eat them Under 
the skade of a large tree, thenceforth to be known 
as the great Bo-tree, or the tree of wisdom. 

Sujdtd went away, but there he remained 
through the long hours of that day. We dare not 
penetrate into his thoughts at that eventful moment, 
but there he remained immersed in his own 
thoughts from the early morning to sunset. But 
as the day rolled away on its way to eternity, his 
great hunger was really satisfied ; he had grasped 
the solution of the "reat my..tery of sorrow; he had 
at last found the way % heaven^ he nad received 
the “ great light/^— he bad become the Buddha. 
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One thousand years ago, under the shade of 
such a lofty tree, the great Spirit of all-merciful 
God, that descended from heaven’s height and 
appeared in the body of thfe prince of Dvdrakd. 
disappeared into^the unknowable U nknown. One 
thousand yee^rs after, under the shade of tlie same 
lofty-tree, the Spirit of God des cendt-d and appear- 
ed in the body of the Gautama tSuddha / 

( 4 ) 

With joy and ecstacy he rose and left th^ shade^ 
of the great tree. ^He welded his steps towards 
the Rajgriha hills where his old teachers used to 
live. But finding that they were all^dead, he walked 
straight to Benares. On the way he met with an 
old acquaintance, named Upaka, “Hallow, friend, 
asked, he, “ whence comes it that thy form is so 
perfect, thy countenance so lovely, thy appearance 
so peaceful ? What system ^f religion is it that im- 
parts to thee such joy and such peace ?” Gautama 
replied that, he had overcome all worldly influences 
and ignorance, error and passionate cravings, — he 
had discovered the way to eternal and everlasting 
happiness. ^ 

“ Whither are you going Y' 

Benares,” feplied Budriba. 
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** For what purpose ?*' asked the Brahmin. To 
which Ga. tama replied in the fallowing celebrated 
verses : — 

“ I now desire to turn the wheel of the excel- 
lent law. 

For that purpose I am going' to the city of 
Benares. 

To give light to those enshrouded in darkness. 

And to open the gate of Immortality to men.^* 

Apparently unable to brook any such high- 
flowt. pretensions, Upaka curtly said, “ Gautama, 
your way lie!; yonder.'* Thus saying, he went 
away in the opposite directio.'i. 

, Notldng daunted, the new Prophet and he walked 
on to Benares. And witliin a few days he entered the 
deer-park in the golden twilight of the evening. 
It stood about tliree miles to north of the city. 
Five of his former disciples were living in it. 
But he did not receive a welcome : they knew him 
to be no better thar. a iieretic ; when he had given 
up his penances, they could no longer consider 
him their “ master.'* They gave him a mat to sit 
upon, but they addressed him by bis name. He 
told them that, he had found the way of salvation ; 
and having become a Buddha^ he could show thefn 
also how to escape from the cvils^and miseries 
af life. argued and debated with his old 
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di«fcip}es, Ke applied all his purstiasive powere to 
bring them round to his own ‘‘faitfi#*/' and his 
efforts were succ»-ssful. It was the aged Kondot^yay 
who first openijr gave his adhesion, but the others 
also soon accepted his plan of salvation. • 

Gautama remained for some time in the deer- 
park, preaching his new doctrine only to those who 
came to him, but he preached to all without excep- 
tion, — men and women, high and low, ignorant 
and'learned, all alike. Thus, all of his first disciples 
were lay men, and two of the very fii^ were 
women. The first convert was a rJlih young man'J 
named Ynsa. wh(f joined the small company of 
personal followers ; the next were Yasa^s father^ 
mother and wife, — but tliey^ Jfemained as lay 
disciples. • 

Five months after the day when be sat under 
the Bo tree and three months after his arrival in 
the deer-park, he called together all his disciples, 
numbering already sixty per!ion?r, and sent them in 
different directions to preach and teach, and to 
scatter the glad tidings all over the country. Yasa 
only remained in Benares near his parents ; and 
Buddha waited to see the efforts of the mission qf 
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brothers, who were celebrated hermits and far- 
famed philosophers. Their liigh reputation had 
attracted a large number of scholars round them, 
and they were honoured and respected by kings 
and potentates. Gautama went to live among them ; 
but he did not live in Uruvila wood before 
one of the three great sages adopted his religion. 
His brothers and all tiieir scholars soon followed 
his example. It is needless to say that, this moment-* 
ous event created a great sensation all over the 
countr/. People flocked to see what sort of man 
'Buddha was, and to hear what he had to say about 
salvation. He preached his religion broad-cast, 
and his followers daily grew in number. 

Frpm f/rMvi/a Qauiamaand his disciples walked 
on towards Rajgriha, the capital of Magadha, 
where BimUsara was the king. He came out 
to welcome the new prophet and his followers. 
Gautama preached before him a sermon, pointing 
out the path of heaveft, “ whose gate is purity 
and whose goal is The king at once pro- 

fessed himself an adherent of the new system, 
and many followed his example. Next day, when 
Buddha went to the city and to the king’s palace, 
thousands flocked roynd him and oflered to follow 
his doctrines. The kin^ received him irr all honour 
and asked him to reside at Velubana, a wood near 
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Gautama spent many rainy seasons ar^l where he 
preached many of his famous discourses. 

The enthusiasm of the people, it seemed, cooled 
down as rapidly as it arose. His followers werg 
received with abuse and ridicule when they went 
to beg their daily food. They suffered much 
ignominy and neglect, and they knew not what 
to dt>. 

Bdt Gautama received from his father a message, 
asking him to visit his native city, so that hi^^might 
see him once more befqre he diegi. Buddha 
cepted the invitatiogi and started for Kapildvastu. 

He stopped in a wood outside the city where 
his father and relatives came to see him, but they 
were not pleased with their ascetic Gautam^ They 
went away without making any arrangements for 
his and his followers* daily food. Jl^ext day, there- 
fore, Buddha entered the city and begged his food 
from door to door. The* n^jws soon reached the 
king, who hastened to stop his son from making 
such a scandal. Gautama tried toi^ explain his 
religion to his father, but he made no reply, took 
the bowl from his hand and led him to his palace. 

All came to do* him hoimur, except his wife. 
She said, * If I am of anj^ value in bis eyes, be 
wilt bimself eome.” From tbe day be lost her 
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husband she had refused all comforts which he 
denied hhnjj^elf, taking but one simple meal a day 
and sleeping on a fiiat. Gautama heard all this as 
soon as he reached the city. Although no member 
of his Order might touch or be touched by a 
woman, he went to meet her, accompanied by only 
two followers. Wnen she saw him before her— an 
ascetic in yellow robe,— ahe coi^ld nqt contain her- 
self, but falling on the ground site held him by 
the feet and burst into tears. Wnen afterwards 
Buddli/^ established an oider of female ascetics, his 
wife Yasadkar^ became ^one of the first of the 
Buddhist nuns, ^ 


t 6 

Gautama remained for a fortnight in the wood 
near Kapildvast^jUy visiting the town to attend the 
invitations of his relatives and admirers. 0*ic day, 
his wife dressed her c^iila, Rahula^ in his best and 
holding him up to the window pointed out to him 
the passing Bfcddha. ‘ That monk,'^ said she, “ is 
your father. Go to him and ask for your rights ; 
say, ‘ I am your son and want my inheritance. 
Give it to me\^’ Raltula wen**! up to Gautama and 
said, Father, give me ftiy inheritance.’*^ Gautama 
was then engagp:d in his meal and made tiO' rcply</ 
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The boy repeatedly asked for his inheritance, but 
Gautama silently finished his meal and ro%e to go to 
the wood where he was staying. But the boy foU 
lowed him, asking for his inheritance. When the 
Buddha reached the grove, he turned towards one 
of his disciples and said, “Brother, I give this boy 
the noble wealth I acquired under the Bo-tree ; 
make him the heir of it.’' Rahula was accordingly 
admitted into the Order. When the news reached 
the old king, he was exceedingly sorrowful, for 
both his son and his grandson were lost to hiflj. 

Gautama now resolved return ^towards Raj- 
griha, but he stopped for some days on the banks 
of the river where he took farewell from his loving 
attendant Channa. Many of hjp • relatives and 
countrymen were admitted into his Order,— fijur of 
them, namely his cousin, Ananda and Devadatta 
a barber named Upali and a countryman called 
Anurudha, should especially be mentioned. Ananda 
was the most intimate friehd^of the Buddha all 
through his life ; Devadatta became his rival and 
opponent; Upali, the barbar, rose to be one of the 
most important leaders of his Order and Anurudha 
was the greatest master of Buddhist metaphysics. 
After passing the rainy season at Rajgriha the 
Buddha wenf to tlfb capital of the king- 

dom of Kosala. llere a rich merchait allotted to 


14 
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him for his residence an extensive and beautiful 
wood, \vKich afterwards became famous ; for the 
R’jddha resided many rainy seasons there and 
many of his grand discourses were delivered when 
f residing in this wood. 

Thus passed tlie third year of his mission ; 
from the 4th year to the 44th year we know very 
little of his works. Undoubtedly he spent these 
fouity.four years in his grand mission works, — in 
making rules and regulations for his Order, in 
consolidating his grand philosophy, and pointing 
out to his la^y followerfs the way of purity and in 
delivering his sublime discourses. 

What little wc know of these fourty-four years 
of bis life, weVit-ow in scallcred form, in distorted 
and Villegorical shape and in mysterious and chaotic 
state. 

Wc quote below from a well-known work a short 
sketch of his career from the 4th to the 20th year. 

^th year, Gai#iarna admitted a rope-dancer to 
the Order and lived in Mahabana. 

jth year. He went to Kapildvastu to see his 
father, who was dying. After the cremation he 
returned to Mahabana, followed by his step-mother 
and his wife, who wt*5re accoifipanied by many ladies. 
They all earnestly ask^ed Jtim to be aeftnitted to the 
Order, but hie Buddha was not willing to admit 
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them to the Order, but at last yielded to the earnest 
advocacy of Ananda. He then retire^ to a hUl 
near Allahabad. 

6^k year, Gautanaa retifrned to Rajgriha and 
admitted Kshamd^ the queen of Bimdisara to th^ 
Order. One of his disciples displayed miracles, 
but the Buddha strictly ordered that, no miracles 
should be displayed, and he particularly enjoined 
that miracles had nothing to do with religion. 

7 /A year. His opponets induced a woman, 
named Chinchdy to accuse him of a breMh of 
chastity, but her deceipt v^s exposdii. 

8 /A year. He pasued on a hill near KapildvasiUy 
made some new converts and returned to Kosumbi.. 

^th year, A great \iissensiot^ broke out in> the 
Order. The Buddha tried in vain to establish ipeace 
and amity. At last, being disgusted, he left his dis- 
ciples and went along to the forest of Parilyaka. 

joth year. The neighbouring villagers built 
for him a hut, where he s^er^ the rainy season. 
Here the refractory Buddhist monks found him out 
and asked his pardon.. They were forgiven and 
well received. With his repentant disciples he 
went to SrdvAsti and thence to Rajgriha. 

nth year. He made soipe more important 
converts anti passed hys Ame in Magadha and 
Kosala.- % 
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I2th year. He made his longest journey, going 
as far as M ant ala and reiurning vid Benares, 
preaching in all the places he visited. 

i^th year. He spent the year in Chaliya and 
Srdvasti in delivering discourses. 

14th year. He remained in Srdvasit^ where 
he delivered a discourse to his son Rdhula. He 
then travelled to Kapildvastu. 

j^th year. The whole of the year he remained 
in the wood outside Kapildvastu^ where he ad- 
dressed a discourse to his cousin Mahdndma^ who 
had succeeded his fatherion the throne of Kapild* 
vastu. He delivered also ti discourse on the 
superiority of righteousness to alms-giving. 

i6th year, *'This year 'was spent at a place 
called Aiawi. 

/7/A year. He went to Rajgriha and passed 
the rainy season there. He preached a sermon on 
the occasion of the death of Srimati^ a courtezan. 
He refused to preaeV. to a hungry man until he had 
been well-fed. 

i8th year. He went to Chaliya^ where he 
instructed a weaver, who accidentally killed his 
daughter. After passing the rainy season there he 
returned to Rajgrihp, 

igth year. Gautamk travelled through Magadha, 
preaching in ^all the villages. On one occasion 
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finding a deer caught in a snare^ he released it and 
fed it. They angry hunter tried to kiU him, but 
he preached to him, who with all his family i)e- 
came his disciples. 

ao year, fie spent the year in preaching ia 
villages and towns. In the forest of Chaliya he 
succeeded in overcoming by kindness a notorious 
robber, named Angulimala, whom he persuaded 
to become a Buddhist Monk. 

From the 21st year to the 45th year of his Buddha^ 
hood we know almost nothing of his missior^Pworks. 
Perhaps one year was so much alik# of the other^' 
that his chroniclers did find nothing to narrate. 

’( 7 ) 

It is evident that, be had the highest respect 
for women. There are many stories related in 
which we find women devoting their lives and their 
substance to the new movement. One Bishdka of 
Srdvasti was the most noted among^t those glori- 
bus instances of womankind. She presented a 
grove to the society and built a Behar (monastery) 
to the east of the town. 

He gave honour eVcn to of the lowest 

birth and -lowesj: char^tet ; declining the invita- 
lions of powerful potentates, he accepted those of 
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public women and city courtezans. At Kapi/dvasiu\, 
at Ambapub, and in many other places he; accepted 
the invitations of the courtezans of the place to the 
great offence of the nobles. At Rajgriha, to the 
utter bewilderment of the people^ he preached a 
sermon on the occasion of the death of a public 
woman, named Srimati, Perhaps he never forgot 
Sujdtd, the village girl, who gave him food near the 
Bo-tree, when he was both mentally and physically 
hungry ; — perhaps he never forgot her words that, 
the fo^u, offered, would quench his great hunger 
for indeed before that memorable day had rolled 
away in the unknowable spaue of time he attained 
Buddhahood. Perl>aps he saw an angd of light in 
Sujdtd and fronr Sujdtd to* all womankind. 
the good or bad, to the rich or poor, to the ugly 
or fair, to the high or low, his infinite love was the 
same everywhere. 

“ Action” was bis motto. Ta organise the 
great Order of the Buddhist monks was his life’s 
avocation ; to teach people purity in their acts was 
his mission and to tell tliem the path of salvatioiv 
was his work. We shall quote two instances 
to show how the Buddha preached his religion. 

“ Kisagotami is the name of a young girl, whose 
marriage with the only ^on of a w'ealtli)' man was 
brought about ^ true rotna4itic fashioii. She bad 
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one child, but when the beautiful boy could run 
alone, it died. The young girl in hef love for it 
carried the dead child claspe^ to her bosom and 
went from house to house of her pitying friends, 
asking them to give her medicine for it. But 1 
Buddhist monk said to her, ** Mygoodgjirl, I myself 
have no such medicine as you ask for, but I think 
I know of one who has/* O tell me who that is,” 
said Kisagotami. “ The Buddha can give medi- 
cine ^ go to him,** was the answer. She went to 
Gautama and doing homage to him said,*^* Lord 
and master, do you know any medicine that may 
be good for my chiW ?*‘ “ Yes, I know of some,** 

said the Teacher. ,Now it was the custom for 
patients or their friends to provide^the herbs which 
the doctors required, so she asked what hefbs he 
would want. ” I want some mustard seed,** he 
said ; and when the girl eagerly promised to bring 
some of so common a drug, he added, You 
must get it from sc»me hou%e where no son or 
husband or parent or slave has died.** ” Very 
good,** she said and went to ask for it, still carrying 
her dead child with her. Tije people said, “ Here 
is mustard seed, take it ;** but when she asked ” In 
my friend'*s house has* any sojvsdied or a husband, 
or a parent* or a^ slave 71* tliey answered, “ Lady, 
what is this that you say J The living are few, but 
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the dead are many.*' Then she went to other 
houses ; bxtt one said, “ I have lost a son another, 
** We have lost our parents;" another, “I have lost 
my slave.'* At last, not being able to fiind a single 
house where no one had died, her mind began 
to clear and summoning up resolutions, she left 
the dead body of her child in a forest and returning 
to the Buddha paid him homage. He said to her, 
Have you got the mustard seed My lord," 
she replied, I have not ; the people tell me that 
the litftig are few, but the dead are many.’ Then 
'he talked to Ser on that essential part of his sys- 
tem, — impermanency of all things,— till her doubts 
were cleared away and accepting her lot she be- 
came; a disciple di?d entered the Order.” 

** ©n another occasion a wealthy Brahmin was 
holding his liarvest-home when the Buddha came 
and stood by with his bawl. The Bramhin wa3 angry 
and said, " I plough and sow, and having ploughed 
and sown I eat. ft would be better if you were 
in like manner to plough and sow and then you 
would have fond to eat. 

“ O Brahmin,” was the answer, ‘‘ I too plough 
and sow, and having ploughed and sown, I eat.” 

” You say, you a husbandman ; but we se^ 
no signs of it,” saidUh^ Bramhin. ^ Where are 
your bullpcks Und the plough ?” 
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Then the Baddha answered, ** Faith is the seed 
I sow and good works are the rain that fertilizes it. 
Wisdom and modesty are th<j parts of the plough 
and my mind is the guiding rein. I lay hold of the 
handle of the law ; earnestness is the goad I use and^ 
diligence is my draught ox. Thus this ploughing is 
ploughed, destroying the weeds of delusion. The 
harvest that it yields is the ambrosial fruit of 
Nirvana^ and by this ploughing all sorrow ends/’ 

[ 8 ] 

Before we narrate the history of the last days 
of the great ProphetVe must mention the great 
schism which wSls created by his cousin Devadatta, 
Perhaps this man became over-amfeiRous,— perhaps 
he thought he could be a greater Buddha. Whatever 
be his reasons, he asked permission to found a 
new Order under his leadership, the rules of 
which should be much more stringent than those 
adopted by Gautama. He L^d a great patrqn 
and supporter in Ajatsafru, the king of Rajgriha; 
he had a large following amongst the monks ; 
he. secured some popularity amongst the masses ; 
he, therefore, thought of founding a new religion 
of his own. But he Hared ijcit do it at once 
he condemned tl^ lax tdiscipline of the monks, 
he declared that, strict asceticisn? and rigidity 
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of life should be enforced upon all Buddhists and 
asked the Buddha to allow him to establish a new 
Order, if he declined to accept his suggestions. 
The Buddha declined, saying “ that his precepts 
could be kept in any place, that he had no 
objection to such members of the Order, as wished 
to do so, keeping stricter rules, but they are not ne- 
cessary and could not be kept at all by the young or 
delicate. As to food, the members of the Order might 
eat wh^atever was customary in the country where 
they were, so |ong as they ate without indulgence 
of appetite. It was possible to become pure at 
the foot of a tree or in a house, in cast off clothes 
or in clothes ^iven by lay then, whilst abstaining 
from ^flesh or whilst using it. To establish one 
universal law would be hindrance in the way of 
those, who are seeking Nirvana^ and it was to show 
men the way to Nirvana which was him sole aim.*' 
Devadatta left Gautama and founded a new Order. 
He did not rest sati>fied by founding a new religion 
and trying to destroy the great religion of the 
Buddha ; it is said that three times attempts were 
made on the life of the Buddha by men, appointed 

by Devadatta or the king Ajdtsatru. Devatta, 

•» 

however, did not long; but tl^e king re- 
mained an gnemy of Buddhisrj till his death. 
Only a year before Gautama's death he not only 
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over-run Srdvasti, the head quarters of Buddhism, 
but totally destroyed Kapildvastu, 

The Buddha spent the 44th rainy season at 5'ri- 
vasti and tlien returned to the Vulture^s Peak, a 
cave on the side of the loftiest of the five hills over- 
hanging the beautiful valley of R-^jgriha. Thence* 
he went towards Ambapali^ crossing the Ganges 
at a spot where king Afdtsatru was then building 
a fort to keep his enemies in check, — the begin- 
ning of a town which afterwards became the 
capital of Magadha under the name of Patali- 
putra (modern Patna). ** 

From Ambapaliy Gautama proceeded to Belu» 
gamanaka^ where he spent the 45th rainy season, 
during which he wa% attacked by a severe illness. 
He openly declared that he cftuTd not live long. 
** In three months from now, O mendicant^^* said 
he, ** the Buddha will pass away ; Gautama will 
die. My age is accomplished, my life is done. 
Leaving you, I depart, having relied on myself 
alone. Be earnest, O mendicants, thoughtful and 
pure ! Steadfast in resolve, keep watch over your 
own hearts ! Whosever shall adhere unweariedly 
to this Law and Discipline, he shall cross the ocean 
of the life and make an end of sorrow.” 

When i|,e recovered fr^snl* this illness and was 
able to walk ht started for Kushina^ara. On 
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reaching he was entertained by a goldsmith 
named Chanda who prepared for him rice and 
pork. After finishing his meal, he walked on till 
he reached the banks of the Kakushta, He was 
obliged to rest here, and being thirsty, he asked 
his dear friend and disciple Ananda to bring 
him some water. Thus refreshed, he bathed in 
the river, and after resting many hours, walked on 
to Kushinagara, At last he reached the town, 
but he felt that he was dying. 

Being afraid that Chanda^ the goldsmith, would 
reproach hims^elf or be reproached by others, for 
his disciples were complaining that the great teacher 
had got worse by eating the goldsmith*s dinner, 
he said to Anan^a^ ** After I a'hi gone, tell Chanda 
that he will in a future birth receive very great 
reward ; for having eaten of the food he gave 
me, I am about to pass away. Say it was from 
my own mouth that you heard this. I received 
food from many men* but there are two that 
will be blest above all others — that of SujAtd^ 
before I attained Buddhahood under the Bo-tree 
and that of Chanda's before I finally passed away. 

[ 9 ] 

He rested in a gVve of trees and' talked long 
and earnestly, with Ananda about his burial and 
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about certain rules to be observed by the Order 
after his death. After hearing from ihe lips of 
his belf>ved friend and great Teacher that, he would 
pass away in the course of the Ananda broke 
down and went aside to weep. But the dyin^ 
Teacher missed him and Sf-nt for him. When he 
came and eat near him, the Buddha comforted him 
with the hope of Nirv&na. OU Ananda/* said 
he, ** Do not let yourself be troubled, do not weep» 
Have I not told you that we must part from all we 
hold most dear and pleasant ? No being, fit ever 
born, or put together, can overcome the dissolution 
inherent in it ; no such condition can exist. For a 
long time, Anenda^ ^you have been v«jry near to 
me by kindness and in ^ct and w^rfi and thonght- 
fulness. You have alw’ays done well : pers^vere^ 
and you too shall be quite free from this thirst of 
life, this chain of ignorance.** He then turned to 
the rest of his disciples and spoke to them on the 
insight and kindness of Anancia. 

Soon after, he grew worse and lay unckr the 
shade of the tree, unconscious and motionless. 
Slo^^dy and weariedly the night wore on, and the 
disciples all watched their Teacher in br^-athless 
anxiety. At midnight, % Brahmyi philosopher came 
to ask tlve Buddita soing questions, hut Ana nda^ 
fearinj: that the dvine Teaclu r woutd not be able 
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to bear a discussion, refused to allow him to come 
near the Teacher. Gautama heard the sound of 
their talking and asked what it was. When in* 
formed he told them to let the philosopher come. 

< After listening to his question he said, This 
is not the time for such discussions. Listen and 
1 shall preach to you my religion.” Then he went 
on to declare that salvation could not be found 
without a purely virtuous life, — without attaining 
the eightfold paths of holiness, which begins with 
puriPJ and ends with love. 

When the* philosopher was gone, the dying 
Teacher turned towards Ananda and said, **You 
may perhaps think that the work .is ended now, 
our .teacher is^ gone, but 'you must not think so. 
After’I am dead, let the law and the rules of the 
Order, which I have thought, be a teacher to you.” 

A few minutes after, he laid down a rule, the 
last that he ever made in the Order. He gave 
instructions as to the mode in which the elder and 
the younger members of the Order should address 
one anotlier. 

He rested a while, but soon after raised his 
head and laid a penalty on one Channa^ who spoke 
indiscriminately vvjiatever occurred to him. This 
was the last act he^ perforined as tfhe leader and 
the master of his great Order. * 
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He remained silent for an hour or two, — then 
he asked all his disciples to come near him. Then 
addressing ail his disciples, 1^ called upon all, who 
had any doubt or misgiving as to any matter, to 
ask him and he would resolve the doubt. ** Let 
them not afterwards regret, ’’ said he, ** that they 
have not asked when they had opportunity.** But 
none uttered a word,— all were in tears. 

After another pause he said, ^^BhikshuSy (mendi- 
cants) I iiow impress it upon you, decay is ij;ijierent 
in all component things; work out^your salvation 
with diligence.** 

These were the last words the great Prophet 
ever spoke. Shortl;^ ?vfter, he bec^ime unconscious 
and in that state passed away. 

Thus died Sidhartha Gautama, — once the prince 
of Kapilavastu, but finally the Buddha, the great 
Enlightened. Thus passed away the greatest 
Philosopher and Preacher# that was ever born. 
Thus rolled down behind the horizon the great 
Sun, that rose to drive away the darkness from 
the face of the earth and to light the path of 
salvation, and to point out the hidden key that 
gives mankind access to the Temple of Eternal 
Bliss. 




, HIS TEACHIWGS. 

I'- 

* [ 1 ] 

M HAT great light Gautama received When 
sitting under the great Bo-tree ? When he was 

4 , 

born Srikriihna^s teachings had^sunk into oblivion ; 
-—his great teachings of Actions (icithoui desires) 
Light and Love had been neglected and forgotten* 
There were men, living in the deep recesses of the 
forests and unaccessible caves of the mountains, 
practising yoga or sitting in deep meditation, with 
the intention of attaining ualvatiqn, bu^ 'they were 
a few and their success or failure had little to do 
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with the general happiness and universal salvation 
of mankind. Priests; and sages haA formulated 
many new theories for attaining salvation,-— innu- 
merable sacrifices had been invented, countless 
inodes of worship had been adopted, and mysteries ' 
and mysticisms had been sought after. There were, 
in fact, a thousand and one means, known and 
practised by mankind, all for getting rid of the 
worldly miseries and attaining the finai rest. But 
they had not been able to help man to get out of 
his difficulties. Poor mankind I To get till of the 
worldly miseries and to attain the^ final rest and 
happiness they had become the prey of grinding 
priests and reHgioui^ cheats. 

Such was the state* of India ^vllen Gautama left 
his father's palace and went in search of happiness 
in this world and the next. He had gone 
through all the religious formalities, ceremonies 
and sacrifices, what the prie.sls said, would 
give him salvation^ but atas^ he found tiiem all to 
be deceptions of the priests to earn money ! Dis- 
appointed and disgustedi he went into the deep 
forest to try those means, which were calculated to 
give man salvation and which were the monopoly 
of the sages and ascetics. Pcy: many long years he 
passed his ftme m mast^rin|[ the collected wisdom 
of all ages— he read and read> he warded and waded 

i6 
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through many books^ — he searched every philoso- 
phy and albthenlogies to find out the means of sal- 
vation and the way to heaven ; hut alas, it was not 
there, it \^as nowhere ! He then retired into the 
5 ditudn of forests, there to practise For six 

long years he passed through the severest penances 
and hardest yoga practices ; but salvation was not 
to be found in yoga \ He then passed several years 
in deep meditation and undivided contemplation ; 
but no, — he did not get what he wanted. No sal- 
vationf'i-no final rest, — was to be had by yoga or 
meditation. At least he did not get it. Disgusted 
and disappointed he left the forest; he left the yoga 
and meilitation ; and he came and ♦sat under the 
Bo-tree. ' ^ 

Da]i rolled on, — night slowly advanced towards 
the world, but before she had come to take posses- 
sion of the earth, Gautama cried out, like the cele- 
brated Greek Sage, "'Eureka, Eureka^ He had at 
last found what het was in search of he had 
solved the great problem of humanity; he had found 
out the mear^s of attaining salvation ! What was it 
that Gautama received under the Bo-tree ? 

[21 . 

^ i| 

After the death Srikrishna thousand 
years had rr>Iled away over the world, making ievno-* 
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merable changes, — destroying many tilings, old, and 
producing many things, new. People hac^again sunk 
into the deepest gulf of misery and pain of vices 
and sins. There had been iKe highest relaxtion of 
duty and increase of impiety. Mankind was goin^f 
down and down into the bottomless abyss of sin 
and misery. — It had, therefore, become a necessity 
for all-merciful God, whose love for man is beyond 
all description and conception, to come down once 
more to protect the good and to destroy the bad^ to 
show them the way to heaven and to lead th«m to 
the kingdom of eternal peace. Th^ Spirit of God 
descended from the fheaven’s height and entered 
into the body of Gautama, when he was eagerly 
seeking the means of salivation,— ip^st for him alone 
but for all mankind. • 

What light did Gautama suddenly see before 
hill) ? What did he find to be the means of salva- 
tion ? It was the same as told by Srikrtshna. It 
was A ctiofiy Light and Loi^e, • 

It is a grave mistake to think that, Gautama 
preached a different religion from that of Srikrishna. 
He himself said many times, ‘‘Whenever there is 
impiety in the world, the Buddha is born to teach 
piety to man. Many* a Buddha was born and 
gone before^ne and man^ nfore would come here- 
after.” Perhaps the Buddha never !i%ard the name 
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of Krishna and never came acrosis his teachings 
but what hf^ taught was exactly that which was 
taught by Krishna two thousand years before him. 
They were both the incarnations of the Spirit of 
i^e great God ; their teachings^ therefore, cannot 
differ from each other. 

But as they were born at two dificrent periods 
of time and to serve two different purposes, it is 
quite natural that their teachings would differ ia 
many points ; but as we shall presently show, they 
will be^/ound to agree in the main ; and the funda- 
mental truths of the both are the same. 

The Philosophy of the Buddha is the same as 
that of Srikrishna. They both say that, thisjvisible 

jf 

world is changeable and transitory ; it is nothing 
but a Actions are the Supreme motive 

power. Actions produce effects, — hence, re-births,, 
hence, miseries and pains, hence, death and lamen- 
tations. The Buddha said, **As you sow ; so you- 
will reap The Budcjha'has given the first place to 
Karma (actions), so did ^rikrishna. He says. 
‘‘Every thing dies, but karma lives and produces% 
results. As your karma is, so your future will be. 

How is then to control this karma^ which seems 
bo be the God of man’s destiny ? Man cannot live 
a moment without actions,— physical tr mental. 
Actions make min miserable in this world and wiU^ 
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m-ake man miserable in many more births and* 
deaths. Is there no escape from thi% Karma^' 
The Buddha answers, “ Yes ; attain Nirvana and 
you will get rid of Karma,*' 

[ 3 li 

Now, let US see what is Nirvana, The Buddha 
says, “A man, who controls himself^ enters the* 
untrodden land (Nirvana) through his own self^ 
culture," (Dhammapada, V. i6o). 

** When a man can bear everything ^fthoul 
uttering a sound, said Buddha, has attained 
Nirvana^' (Ibid, V. IJ4). 

“ Desire is t?he wvst of diseases \ if o<ie knows 
that truly, that is Nirv^na.^"^ (Ibii, V. 203.) 

Santi (celestial peace and rest) is NirvAn*a, the 
highest bliss.^^ (Ibid, V. 285). 

Let us quote a passage from an eminent Sans-^ 
krit scholar, who has made Ekad^ha his study.. Lt 
(Nirvdna) represented the entrance of the soul into 
rest, a subduing of all wishes and desires, indiffer- 
ence to joy and pain, to good or evil, aJh absorption* 
of the soul in itself and a freedom from the circle 
of existences from bii'tli to death and from deatU 
to a new blrlW.'^ (Max Mulder). 

Nirvana literally means extinction^ blowing oul.. 
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Now the question xs^^-^Extinction of what? The 
above extr^acts clearly indicate,— it means the extinc- 
tion of desires^ — ;t means the extinction of the 
mind. The State in which mind is gone, in which 
/ill desires are destroyed, that state is called the 
state of Nirvkna. It does not mean that Nirvana 
is attained after death. Living man can attain Nir- 
vana ; the Viuddha attained Nirvtna in flesh and 
blood ; and those who attained Nirvana, when living, 
were called by him “ Arahats.*^ An Arhat says^“ I 
dwait^ie appointed time for the cessation of exist- 
ence. I have( no wish to live, I have no wish to 
die. Desire is extinct y * 

Srikrishna said, “ Destroy your desires, destroy 
your mind,*' Ti^e Buddha ‘^aid, 

But “,to attain Nirvdf»a,^' means nothing but to 
d#*stroy desires winch again means, “destroy 
your mind.’’ 

Buddha’s meaning of Nirvina cannot be any 
th;ng else. When ** Karma action) is 

supreme ; Karma rules our destiny : Karma pro- 
duces our future births and Karma is the root 
of all our miseries,” — he pointed out at the same 
time the means by which Karma might be made 
inefficacious, — by which Karri%a might be prevented 
from producing results^' There is no other means 
to do it except the total annihilation of all 
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desires ; but it cannot be done without the total 
annihilation of the mind. We have discifssed very 
clearly this point when deali^tg with the teaching^ 
of Srikrishna. Therefore, Nirvana cannot mean 
any thing else but the total annihilation of th^ 
mind. Is this not exactly what was told by 
Srihrishna ? He too asked us to annihilate our 
mind. The Buddha gave a name to the state of 
man when his mind is annihilated^ Nirvana. 

Krishna perhaps did not give any name for the^ 
state of man when his mind is annihilated and 
wl^en he can act without^ desires, ‘ It is the only 
difference betwenf Buddha’s Nirvana^ and 
Krishna's A€tio\i witkout desire. 

But the Budha went lurther. Hi 'was born to go 
further. The above great truth was told by 
Srikfishna in more than plain words, but people 
could not understand them,— people forgot them, 
—people created new meaning out of them. 
The Buddha came to revive the light that was blown 
out, — he came to explain what was not understood. 

The Buddha says, “ The means of salvation is 
Nirvana — which means the Annihilation of the 
mind," So long you will live, you will have to act. 
Action is existence— Tltrse actictns must therefore 
be performed wiijiout desires and without mtnd^ 
so that they might no4 prcd^uce any results, j 
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These were the very words told by Krishna^ 
but they did not hea^: long ; they sunk into 

oblivion, and people were as miserable as ever. 


Now, let tts sec what the Buddha did to rekindle 
the light that was gone out. Srikrishna said, 
i Defend upon God.^^ It is the only means to 
V -destroy your mind, bat man failed to do it. To 
lhem^j[t becanre an impossible task. Therefore 
the Buddha thought it better to displace God and 
place a new subject in its place. He said “ Depend 
I upon your self P ^ 

' He found ^hat it is koI possible for man to 
depei\(l fully upon God; in fact, depending 
upon God means forgetting one^s own self 
which is almost an impossible task. I'herefore, be 
worked out a grand and sublime process by 
which man can g9 up step by step to the slate of 
Nitvdna, 

Did the Buddha discard God ? Was he an 
atheist ? Pity it is that the incarnation of God 
himself had been taken for an atheist I We do 
not know how the ^uddha^ tn whom the Spirit of 
God appeared, could d'eny^ God ? « 

When he attained Buddhahooi u<i der the great 
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Bo-tree, he exclaimed, Looking for the Maker 
of this tabernacle (body), I shall haye to run 
through a course of many births, as long as f do 
not find Him ; and painful is the birth again and 
again. But now, O Maker of the tabernacle, thoui 
hast been seen ; thou shalt not make this taber- 
nacle again. The mind, approaching the eternal 
Nirvdna^ has attained to the extinction of all 
desires. (Dhammapada V. 153.) 

Is this atheism? We can very well understand 
why people have taken the Buddha for an atfieist ; 
— for after his attaining to tiuddhdhood he never 
mentioned the name of God. He placed Buddhas 
over the God of *gods.^ He was himself a Buddha ; 
therefore, why should h& mention^of a god which 
he himself was? He never said that there was no 
JSfffddAa, that Buddha does not exist, that Buddha 
was Ulte other men or gods ; — no, he never said 
so. The Buddha was the name of his great GOD 
and he himself was that GOD*. is it possible for an 
incarnation of God to separate himself from God ? 

Whenever Krishna preached, he called himself 
God ; he too never uttered the name of another 
God. Whenever he had an occasion to mention 
God, he used first persOn«-«he filled himself God. 
Was he an sftbeis^ ? » * 

Buddha was the name of the God of Gautama 
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and all his followers. He believed in Buddha and 
became a feuddha. He said, “Every man can be- 
come a Buddha Hk^ me ; when a man achieves 
Nirv&nn^ he .becomes a Buddha. Man feels a 
separate worldly existence on account of 
ranee ; — if the ignorance is destroyed, he at once 
finds himself a Buddha.*’ Is not this exactly What 
^rikrishna 

But the difference in their teachings lies in 
♦this, — that one asked us to Depend on God to at- 
tain salvation^ — the other discarded God from the 
process of attaining Nirvana. Srxkrishna said, 
Depend upon me and you vi\\l find that you Shd 
I am the same but the B iddhst said, Depend 
upon yourself arid aspire to be a Buddha^ 

tfut in fact both these teachings lead to the 
same thing. Srikriskna said, Depend upon me 
and it will destroy your desires and annihilate yOur 
mind. Your actions then have no effects^^^ 
they will come to kn end. If your action ceases, 
your existence no longer remains. But you are 
not thus annihilated ; you still live in an unknown 
able existence, which is celestial, everlasting and 
unchangeable.*' The Buddha said, “ Depend upon 
yourself and Work but" yoiir own salvalkm. 
Nirvana will lead you* to salvation. To attain 
Nirvdna, annihilate your desires akd mind. If 
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you can annihilate your mind, acctions, both 
physical and mental, will cease, whifh means, 
that you will lose your this wordly existence and 
will become a great BuddHaJ* Srikrishna says, 

You will enter an unknown happy state.** Does^ 
not the Buddha . say the same ? Buddhahood is 
aUo an unknowable happy state. 

, “ Depend upon God,** failed ; or it is better to 
say it became too high a task for mankind. There- 
fore the second Prophet tried a second process 
for the salvation of mankind, namely, ^ Sl^peni 
upon yourself** He gave prefennce to light 
(knowledge) and WQrkcd out a grand process by. 
which man can gradually attain to Buddhahood. 

. [ 5 ] 

Let us now see what was the process of salvation 
that the Buddha preached. He created two distinct 
Orders among the followers ^ of his religion,— 
one was the Order of Vikshus, (mendicants) and 
the other was that of householders. To the 
members of both the Orders, he enjoined Action. 
** Act, act*' was his command. 

The Mendicant ha(^ three distinct tasks, namely, 
(l) to acquire knowledge, (2s to teach householders 
and (3) to work® out tfieir own Piirvdna. The 
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householders had also three tasks, namely (i), to 
learn knowledge from the monks, (2) to do all 
household duties and, (3) to suppot the monks. 

Acquirement of knowledge was the first step 
^o attain Nirvdna ; pure acts and holy living was 
the second step and universal love was the third. 

It is impossible for an ordinary man to anni- 
hilate his mind and destroy all his desires. But 
t^irv&na means annihilation of the mind. There- 
fore, a man, who aspires to attain this grand state, 
shoult]^ first acquire knowledge, then cultivate and 
develop all the faculties of his mind,— -especially 
the faculty of love with all it^ satellities, such as 
kindness, benevolence, etc. As Srikrishna said, 
‘‘Action can bei. destroy e*d only by action,” so 
mind Van be destroyed only by its development. 

Now, which is the most disinterested faculty in 
the human mind ? If we aspire for Nirvana, we 
must destroy our desires ; we must act without any 
self-interest, either* for the present life or for the 
life next. We must learn to act disinterestedly. 
Now, which is the act that has the least self- 
interest in it? We hope all will agree with us 
when we say, — it is love. Man can love disin* 
terestedly ; at every, ,^tep of ‘our life we find men 
and women loving one^ anoth^f disinterestedly. 
Love is possible for lovers sake. “ How is to 
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acquire love that asks no return ? The Bud4ha 
say, — “ By knowledge'^ » 

Knowledge leads man to mental culture ; 
mental culture leads to the development of mental 
faculties ; the development of mental faculties leadf 
to universal love— love to Nature and Nature’s 
objects. This finally leads to Nirvana. Therefore, 
knowledge is the most important and the Urst step 
towards the attainment of Nirvana. The Buddha 
gave first importance to knowledge ; he worked out a 
grand system by which man can acquire kn$!g)led^e. 

His monks most important Aities were to 
acquire knowledge a<id to diffuse knowledge* They 
lived in monasteries and passed their lives in 
acquiring knowledge. • They li^ed the simplest 
lives, begging their food from door to d, 9 or and 
diffusing knowledge from house to house. They 
passed their lives in mental and moral culture, 
teaching the people holy-livihg and setting before 
them the noblest examplt*s tof virtue and love. 
Ail that they did for the benefit of the people 
was done by them without the loast desire for 
any sort of return. The first step of their culture 
was to destroy desires* When they were success- 
ful in it, when they wiere successful in doing fully 
disinteresiM good to the •people, tSiey then tried 
to deitrey their desires for any present or future 
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happiness of their own. A man, who can net 
thoroughly ^without any interest in all matters of 
tlie world, can surely in time do the aame with 
regard to his own s^U. When a monk attains to 
fbis state, he {becomes an Arhat; he is. at the 
threshold of Nirviiia,-— he is then on the way of 
attaining to Buddhahood. 

Perhaps this is the grandest and at the same 
time the simplest religion that was ever preached 
in this world Be thoroughly educated, and niake 
ybur life perfectly pure. Acquire knowledge and 
the result would be perfect purity in all your 
actions. Pass your life in doii\({ disinterested good 
to all *, — to all universal objects, wl^ether animate 
or inanimate. (This disiniereUedness in your 
actions, will gradually lead you to universal love, 
which is the gate of Nirvdna. More than once 
the Buddha said, ** The path of salvation begins 
with purity and ends in loveP 

The Buddiia gave; thv; greatest possible stress pn 
purity ; for without purity man can never acquire 
universal love. A bad man can never love j— and 
without love, Nirvdna is never attained. He made 
no rules-— no laws ; no hard and fast regula- 
tions ;—4its command was '^Be pure*, love th^ 
universe*, do disinfefsted f^ood^^ His monks 
lived, as taciM preferred to live^; but all tried to 
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be pure, to love the universe, and to do disinterest-^ 
ed good* All was welcome to him ;-r-nien and 
women were equally taken into his great Order ; 
Brahffianas and Chandals had equal right to come 
to his fold. His *grandi message was delivered tf 
all alike. Salvation was sold at his shop to all, 
without caste, creed or colour. 

For the masses,— for the householders,— bis re- 
ligion is simpler. He knew that a man, who lives 
amidst the struggles of the world, can never act so 
mvtdi disinterestedly as a monk can do ; be hnew, it 
is almost impossible fora worldly tean to destroy 
all his desires ; therefore, he asked them to try 
the first step* to ^irvana, namely, purity. He 
asked from them veryVittle ; he^ ifbked them only 
to be pure, and to live a holy and virtuous life* 
He asked them to acquire knowledge, for knowledge 
only can direct them to holy-living* He knew 
also that many men of the world had little time 
even to acquire knowledge ;• therefore, he asked 
thbm to hear what holy4%ving is and wbal /ra/y- 
living leads to, from the monks who beg their 
bread at their doors. When they will throw some 
eatables into their bowls, they will tell them that 
lu^hJivinf \6elb %o^umver^i^f love and universal 
love to AlifvknajJN asl^ed,^liese monks would con- 
sider it their solemn to tell them what hofy-^ 
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living is and which are the pure acts. Both to 
monks anckto the householders Ntrv&na is acces- 
sable. Salvation is at ^very body’s door. It re- 
quires no religious sacrificeSi worships, mortiBca- 
fions and troubles,— it can be achieved by the rich 
as well as by the poor, by the learned as well as by 
^ the ignorant, by men as well as by women. It does 
not ask a man to do this or that,— it does not say, 
love this and hate that,— it does not demand much 
from a man ; it is as available,— as easy to be had, 
—as t{ie water of the sky or the air of the atmos» 
phere. All m^4n is equal, — all man is entitled to 
attain it. Let all come hand in hand in purity and 
love\ and all will reach thf land, where there 
is no [death, n<!»* change, no misery, no pain 
where^all is blissful and all immortal »where man 
is the Buddha,— where father and son, God and 
man, are the same, — where the heaven and the 
earth have no separate existence. 

This is the religion of the Buddha \ this was 
the religion of Srikrishna ; this is and will be the 
religion of all Buddhas. This is the only religion 
for mankind,— this is the only path through which 
man can attain salvation. 

Should we say u^hat light *the Buddha received 
under the ever-famous 'i}o*,tree ? It was'tbose three 
old wordSj-^lfe words that echoed and re*echoed 
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on the beautiful banks of the Jamuna and the fear^ 
ful field of Kurukshetrm^-^xX, was the tl^ree great 
old words^i4r/ieir^ Pui^y and /w. 

[6 1 

We shall now speak a few words on the 
general teachings and the mission works of the 
Buddha. We shall then see what effects Buddha^s 
religion made on mankind in general. 

The Buddha made elaborate rules for the 
monks of his Order and he formulated some beautU 
ful moral precepts for the householders. We have 
hardly space epough to do justice to the grand 
and sublime rules and l?ws of his Order ; we shall 
therefore quote here only a few of his moral pre* 
cepts and general doctrines. 

When Gautama, just before his death, took his 
last formal farewell of the assembled Order, he said, 
Oh| mendicants, thoroughly learn^ and practise, 
and perfect, and spread abroad the Law, thought 
out and revealed by me, in order that this religion 
of mine may last long, and be perpetuated for the 
good and happiness of the great multitudes, out 
of pity for the worlds to the advantage and 
prosperity of., gods aud men. . i^hat is that Law ? 
It is (I) the fom*E$jcn€i$tJ/eifi/0/$^ys(s)ibt four 
iS 
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Great Efforts^ {^) the four Roads to Saintshif (4) 
the five Ikforal powers <5) the seven kinds of 
Wisdom^ and (6) the Noble EighUfold Path.** 
(Rh. D. Buddhist SJuttas, pp. 61-63.) 

f, This is the sum and substance — a short 
summary,— of the teachings of the Buddha. We 
shall now try to explain each of the above 
doctrines. 

1. The four Earnest Meditations are meditation. 
{a) On the impurity of the body. 

* On the evils which arise from sensation* 

(c) On impermanence of ideas. 

{d) On the conditions of® existence. 

2 . The four Great Efforts arcfthe efforts. 

(<z) To pro»yf nt bad qi/Ulities from arising. 

(b\ To put away bad qualities which have 
arisen. 

(c) To produce goodness not previously 
existing. 

{d) To increase g\)odness when it does exist. 

3. The four RoadS to Saintship ate four means 
by which it is attained, namely,— 

{a) The will to acquire it. 

(b) The necessary exertion. 

{c) The necessary preparation of the he^tt. 

(rf) Investigation.^** ^ a 

4. The &\h*Moral Powers ^ ^ 
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{a) Faith. 

(i) Energy. 

(c) Recollection. 

(d) Contemplation. 

(e) Intuition. 

5. The seven kinds ot Wisdom are^ 

(a) Energy. 

(i) Recollection. 

(c) Contemplation. 

(d) Investigation of Scripture. 

(e) Joy, 

(/) Repose. 

{g) Serenity. 

6 . The Noh\e»Eighl^^/old Path are, — 

(a) Right Belief. 

{d} Right Aims. 

(r) Right Speech. 

(d) Right Actions. 

(^) Right Means of livelihood. 

(/) Right Endeavour. 

(g) Right Mindfulness. 
ik) Right Meditation. 

This Path is called Middle Path ; that is to 
say^ in being free, on the one hand, from devotion 
to the enervating pleasures ol sense which are 
degrading, Vfilgar^ sensi^l, *^vain and profitless ; 
and, on the other, from any (rust in fhe efficacy of 
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the mortifications practised by asceticSi which are 
painful, vein and useless. 

This middle course (path) of a virtuous life, 
resulted from four fundamental truths, called Four 
^ Noble Truths ^ — namely (i) Suffering (2) the Cause 
of Suffering (3) the Cessation of Suffering (4) and 
the Path which leads to the Cessation of Suffering. 

(1) Suffering . — Birth is sorrowful ; growth, 
decay, illness, death, all are sorrowful ; separation 
from objects we love, hating what cannot be 
avoid^hd and craving for what cannot be obtained, 
are sorrowfuV ; briefly such states of mind, as co» 
exist with the consciousness of individuality, with 
the . sense of separate exi8fence,*are the states of 
suffering and dOirow. 

{!) The Cause of Suffering.^T^t action of 
the outside world on the senses excites a craving 
thirst for something to satisfy them, or a delight 
in the objects presenting themselves, either of 
which is accompanEjd by a lust of life. These are 
the causes of sorrow. 

(3) The Cessation of Sorrow. The complete 
conquest over and destruction of this eager thirst, 
this lust of life, is that by which sorrow 
ceases. , ^ • 

(41 The path leading to the \CessatiaH of 
Sorrowj^is the Noble Eightfold Path. 
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Tlte Buddha said, Euler on this Path and 
make an end of sorrow : verily the , Path has 
been preached by me, who have found out how 
to quench the darts of grief. You yourselves 
must make the effort: the Buddhas are only 
preachers ; the thoughtful who enter the Path are 
freed from the bondage of the deceived.” 

What is this Path then? We have already 
mentioned that this Path has Eight Divisions^ 
namely, Right Views, Right Aims, etc. 

The Path has also four Stages, as foilouv 
t. Fifst 6 iaie ^V/htn a man arrives at a 
perception of the» Four Noble Truths, tviat. 
Suffering, the^Cause of Suffering etc.,) be becomes 
converted. One can' arrive a( She perception of 
the Four Noble Truths by the help of one or more 
of the following means, (a) Companionship with 
the good, (b) Hearing of the Law, (c) Enlightened 
Reflection, and (^) the Practice of Virtue. While 
in this first Path a man be^ortes free successively 
(I) from the delusion of Self, (2) from doubt as to 
the Buddha and his doctrines and (3) from the 
belief in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies. 

2. Setond .^/agv.~Thu8 freed from doubt aad 
the delusions of Self»and riti^alism man succeeds 
in this Fhth in redpcir/^ to a minimum iusl» 
jhaised and delusion. ^ 
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3. S^ajre.*^Ini this Path the last rem- 

nants of Se<nsuality» malevolence; etc.^ being des- 
troyed, not the least low desire for oneself or wrong 
feeling towards others can arise in the heart. 

, 4. Fourth 5/^jf^.--The fourth is the Path of 

the Arahats^ the men set free by insight in wbicb 
the saint becomes free from desire for material pr 
immaterial exi^ehc 6' ; from pride and self righte- 
ousness and' ignorance. . ! 

This is the briefest possible <loscriptiOn of the 
PuddhU^tid Religious System. This is the Process 
created by the Buddha for the attainment of salva- 
tion ; these ^ are the Steps built by Gautama to gQ 
up to the Temple of Eternal Peace aed Rest. 

' '-C ^ ‘ 

[7/] 

We hav^ already said that, the Buddha divided 
his followers in *two distinct classes, namely, the 
Urder of Monks and«.thb Bauddha Householders. 
He made elaborate rules for the members of his 
Order and most beautiful moral precepts for his 
lay formers. We shall now quote aieWi of his 
moral pmcepts intended for^ the Houatdiold^rs. , 
^Tjhe fallowing are the ^chief duties of the 

Now I tell^ou of the life which a householder 
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skioatd lead, of the manner in which a disciple 
should conduct himself welt. Such duties which 
are peculiar to a monk cannot be fulfilled by one 
who has a family.^^ 

“ Let him not destroy or cause to be destroyei# 
any life at all or sanction the acts of those who 
do so. Let him refrain from even hurting* any 
creature, both those that are strong and those that 
tremble in the world/’ 

“ A disciple should refrain from steating any* 
thing at any place, should not cause anofter to 
steal anything, should not cohserft to the acts 
of those who steaU anything, should atreid^eveiy 
kind of thelt.'*» ^ 

‘’A wise man 5h<%)d avoid ^tarhastity,^ as if it 
were a burning pit of live coals ; one, who is not 
able to live in a state of celibacy^ ‘^kfokld ' not 
commit adutteryy 

" When One is come to a toys! assembly or an 
official enquiry he should not t^ll lies to any one, 
or cause any to tell liesrcir<:ons6nC(to the acts of 
those whO’ tell lies ; he should avoid, ewy Wnd 
of untruth.^^ , m j ^ 

The (khouseholder^ should i ootifilW'ilge i.h: in* 
toxicating drinks^ should npt^^|u^j others to dfink, 
should not Sanction Ibf Ittose w)|o dfjnk, 

knowing that it resujits insanity 
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The lollowiag general rules of a househoMec's 
duties are '.most beautiful. 

General Duties. 

, Parents and Cbildren. 

f*arents should— 

i. Restrain their children from vice. 

3. Train them in virtue. 

3. Have them taught arts and science. 

4. Provide them with suitable husbands, or 
«.*> wives. 

5. Give thum their inheritance. 

The child should say • * 

I. I will support them who supported me. 

3. I will p-ji;IFonB famiay duties incumbent on 
• them. 

3. 1 will guard their property. 

4. I will make myself worth to be their heir. 

5. When they are gone, I will honour their 

laentory. •• 

Pupils and Teachers. 

Tile pupils should honour their teachers. 

I. By rising in their presence. 

3. By ministering to then. 

3. By obeying ft^em. • 

4. By supplying t^ir/srants. ^ ' 

5. By attention to instvueUons. 
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The teacher should show his affection to his 
pupils — • 

1. By training them in afil that is good. 

2. By teaching them to hold knowledge fast. 

3. By instruction in science and lore. ^ 

4. By speaking well to them, to their friends 
and companions. 

5. By guarding them from danger. 

Husband and Wife. 

The husband should cherish his wi^e. 

1. By treating her with respect. 

2 . By treating her with kindness. 

3. By being faithful to her. ^ • 

4. By causing her to be honoured by others. 

5. By giving her suitable ornaments and 

clothes. • 

The wife should show her affection for her 

(B 

husband • 

1. By doing her household works aright, 

2. By being hospitable to kinsmen and 
friends. 

3. By being a chaste and faithful wife. 

4. By Ijeing a thrifty hgiis^keeper. 

5. By showing skiN and diligence in all she 
has to do. 
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Friends and Companions. 

Man should minister to his friends, 

1. By giving pre^ants. 

2. By courteous speech. 

3. By promoting their interest. 

4. By treating them as his equals. 

5. By sharing witii them his prosperity. 
Friends should show their attachment tohim^ 

I. By watching over him when he is off his guard 
• 2. ^JBy guarding his property when he is careless. 

3. By offef.ing a refuge in danger. 

4. By adhering to him in misfortune. 

5. By showing kindness to his ^mily, 

f 

Mact^r and Servants. 

The master should provide for the welfare of 
his dependants. 

1. By apportioning work to them according 
to their strength, 

3. By supplying^’suitable food and wages. 

3. By tending them in sickness. 

4. By sharing with them unusual delicacies. 

5. By now and then granting them holidays. 

Servants should show their attachment to him 
as follows '. — ^ 

I. By rising before hifR. < 

3. By retiring plater to rest. 
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3. Being content with what is given to them. 

4. Working cheerfully and thoroughly. 

5. Speaking well of him. ' 

Laymen and those devoted to RELicroN. 

The honourable man ministers to mendicants 
and Brahmans — 

1. By affection in act. 

2. By affection in words. 

3. By affection in thoughts. 

4. By giving them a ready welcome. 

5. By supplying their temporal wants. 

The monks should show their affection to him^ 

1. By dissuadip^j him from vice. 

2. By exhtrting^liim to virtue. 

3. By feeling kincTly towards i^im. 

4. By instructing him in religion. 

5. By clearing up his doubts. 

6. By pointing the way to heaven. • 

We can quote many more such beautiful pre- 
cepts, but we have hardly ^pace for more. It 
would suffice, if we say, almost all the moral pre- 
cepts, now observed all over the world, did origi- 
nate from the great Buddha. 

[ 8 ] 

> 

We shsdl^now try to f a short account of 
the great Order.* 
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1. Admission . — Fomdmitance into the Order 
no other credentials were required than the mere 
wish of the applicant. He had to state that he 
was free from conlnagious disease, consumption 
and fits, that he was neither a slave nor a debtor ; 
and that he had obtained the consent of his 
parents. At first the candidate was admitted 
merely having his head shaved, putting on the 
orange-coloured robes and leading a retired 
life. 

‘ 2.^ No monks can eat solid food 

exipept betweyen sunrise and noon and totai absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks is obligatory. The 
usual mode of obtaining food is fpr the monks to 
take his begging bowl and«hdiding it in his hands 
to beg from house to house. He is to say nothing, 
but simply stand at the door. If any thing is put 
into his howl he utters a pious wish for the giver 
and passes on. When enough has been given 
he retires to his p1a:e of residence to eat it.^ 
fRhys. D.) 

3. As for clothing, residence and occupations 
the Buddha did not make any hard and fast rules. 
His monks used three pieces of the orange- 
coloured cloths ; they could live where they liked, 
they generally usea^ to live in large i^ionasteries 
built by the lay fallowers- ' ' 
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The following might be said to be the daily 
life of a Monk. 

* He shall rise before day. light and wash ; tlien 
sweep the Vihara, fetch the drinking water for 
the day, filter it and place it ready for use. Re^ 
tiring to a solitary place, he shall then meditate 
on the regulations. Soon after, taking the beg- 
ging bowl, he is to follow his superior in his daii^y 
round for food, and on his return is to bring water 
for his feet and place the alms-bowl bt*fore him. 
After the meal is over, he is to wash t^e aliii^ 
bowl. About an hour afterwards, Jie is to begin 
his studies from the^book, or to copy one of them, 
asking his suj^erior about passages he does not 
understand. At sun^s*^ he is agai^i to sweep the 
Vihdra^ and lighting a lamp, to listen to the teach^ 
ings of his superior and repeat such passages from 
the Cannon as he has learnt. If he finds he has 
committed a fault, he is to tell his superior. He 
is to be content with such^ things he has and 
keeping under his senses to grow in grace without 
haughtiness of body, speech or mind.^ (Rhys. D . 

This is the Religion of the Buddha. Let us now 
see what effect it made on mankind in general. 

'[9 1 .. 

For forty-five he passed every moment of his 
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life in mission works, in preaching his gospel to all 
alike, in sending out missionaries to all directions, 
in organising the monasteries and colleges and in 
extending his religion all over the world. His 
nissionaries went as far east-ward as China and as 
far west-ward as Europe ; they went to Tartary 
in the north and Cylon in the south. And the Bud- 
dha’s religion was welcomed everywhere. People 
in hundreds and thousands hastened to enlist them- 
selves under his banner. The reason was not far to 
{ 

seek, ^iis religion was ^Ae simplest and the purest. 
In it all was ecjual, — there were no cast®, no creed, 
no class, no plebian and partio’an, no Brahman and 
Chandal ; no distinction and difference whatsoever. 
In his religion were n6* costly sacrifices, pain- 

ful movtifications, priestly persecutions and unin- 
telligible mysticisms. His religion was all plain, all 
simple, all pure. In his religion purity and morality 
were valued and respected ; in his religion there 
was the universal love ;’^in his religion there was the 
hope for certain salvation for all. These were the 
reasons why his religion w'as welcomed whenever it 
reached ; these were the reasons why man in every 
house, where a Buddhist monk ever came to beg 
his food, adopted thf; ^religion of the Buddha. 

Such was the grand'' origan isat ion. 6‘f his Order 
that after his' death his followers continued his 
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great work and spread his religion far and wide. 
India, from the hoarv Himalays to the island city, 
from the Indus to the Brarnhaputra, adopted the 
religion of tlie Buddha. It spread out of India, — it 
covered all the countries as far as the Pacific Ocean 
in the cast and the Mediterranean in the west; 
it covered all the people of Tibhet, Tartary, and 
of countries as far North as the Artie Ocean. The 
whole of Asia from sea to sea adopted the grand 
and sublime religion of the Buddha. • 

But these were the direct effects o| the Buddha^s 
preachings and his matchless missionaries, in* 
defatigable in work ; but these were not all. His 
religion made indirtl:t^ effects over the enlighten* 
ment and civilisation of Europe,— nay, of the whole 
world. Christianity is but a child of Buddhism. 
Jesus was brought up in Buddhism and* preaclied i 
the adopted morals of Buddhism ; the Christian 
apostles adopted all the r^iles of the Buddhist | 
Order of the monks. 

But this was not all. Seven hundred fifty years 
after the birth of Christ, a great man, well-known 
in the Christian world as St. John of Damuscas, 
wrote a book, called ** Barlaam and Josaphat.^^ 
It is w^ell-known that the of Barlaam and 
Josaphat’’ became a mbst popular^ book during 
the middle ages* In the East was translated 
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into Syriac, Arabic, Etliiopic, Armenian and 
Hebrew; in the West it existed in Latin, French, 
Italian, German. Engtsh, Spanish, Bohemian and 
Polish. As early as 1204 A. D., it was translated 
into Icelandic and latterly into the language of 
the Philipine Islands. It is a well-known fact that 
this most popular book helped to spread the king- 
dom of purity and virtue all over Europe. Perhaps 
without the popular story of Josaphat which was 
tead ip. almost every household in Europe, Chris- 
tianity would , not have so soon spread over the 
chilly lands of the West. But Europe and Chris- 
tianity have honoured Josaphat ; they have placed 
him in the rank of saints, iri the Eastern Church 
26th August is the St. Josaphat’s day and in the 
Roman Martyrologuem November 27th is assigned 
to the Saivt. 

Now who is this St. Josaphat? The author, 
John of Damuscas, that the Saint was a son 
of an Indian king, but he became a hermit after- 
wards. He added that he heard the story from men 
, who came from India, It has been now proved 
I beyond all doubt that Josaphat, which means 
I Bcdhisattva^ was no other than Gautama Buddha 
t>f Kapildvastu, (khad Muxmuller’s. ^ The migra- 
tion of Fabkf^V The whole stor) of Josaphat is so 
aimiiar with the t life of the Buddha as narrated in 
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the LaliiaDistara that either the author of Josaphat 
had read that book or heard the story from one 
who had read it and remembered it so well as to 
repeat ;t in all its details. 

One thousand^ and three hundred years have 
passed away after the death of the great Buddha. 
His religion has changed beyond recognition 
his simple and pure Gospels have been turned into 
a mass of unintelligible cannons. But still one- 
third of the human race adore and worship h|yn as* 
their God. Though his relu^^ion haj disappeared 
from India, yet he is not forgoUen, nor is he dis- 
honoured 'or disrespected. He has been acknow- 
ledged as one of the ihc^irnations of^God. Though 
his religion is gone from India, yet the religions, 
which exist, breathe in the spirit of the great 
Buddha. And as for Europe, — time will come 
when she will acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
that Christianity owes to jthe religion of the 
Buddha,— 'but still Buddha lives amongst them in 
the person of their honoured Saint,— Josaphat of 
India. 



APPENDIX. 

OTHER PROPHETS. 

[ I ] 

c- 

have said that beside^ tl»p ’’four great men 
who cannfeHo show us the path to heaven 

there were a few more who graced India with 
their holy i births and explained or preached the 
parts or the wdiole of the Great Truth. We 
do not mean tJiat thrtse great men were lesser 
prophets ; it is impossible to make any distinc** 
tions. amongst men in whom the great Spirit 
appeared for a particular purpose, — a purpose only 
known by the unknowable Providence. But we 
know by the study of the lives and teachings of 
these great men they appeared to explain 

the great truths^ preached by Srikrishna and the 
Buddha, they cante to explain away the differences 
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that arose in their teachings ; they were born to 
smooth down the quarrels that arose amongst the 
followers of various religions. 

After a long life of missio*nary works the Buddha 
passed away ; but his religion did not disappear 
with him. His beloved followers carried on his 
works and spread his religion far and wide. About 
three hundred years after his death, Asoka, the 
King ol the Magadha, became an enthusiastic 
follower of the Buddha and took every possible 
means and spent immense sum of maguey lo 
spread his religion. The whole •of India from 
the Himalayas to JLhe sea was covered with the 
religion ol tlic Buddha, — it spread out of India 
and extended as far* east as Pacific Ocean. 
But extension of religion meant deterioration of 
its vital truths. Buddha’s religion did not escape 
from the rusts that gathert-d round it1n age. As 
his religion extended over half of the world, as it 
passed through many a dec'hd#, it outgrew itself,--* 
its vital truths, its simplicity, its purity, its best 
parts were forgotten ; it became a complicated 
atheism, — a mass of unintelligible dogmas and a 
superstitious idolatry. The real and true Buddhism 
was gone. • 

Buddhak Religion ha^ destroyed the religion of 
the Aryans ; long before his bii^i Sriknshna’s 
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teachings had fallen into oblivion ; and comply 
cated philosophies and unintelligible theologies had 
reigned in the plact* of the simplest religion of 
the earth. The Buddha was born to revive the 
* sjmplicity of religion, — he was born to revive the 
light that was gone out, — he came to explain the 
great truths once preached, — but alas, his religion 
met with the fate that had befallen that of Sri- 
krishna ; it fell into oblivion and was washed 
away by the flood of priestly bigotry and ignorant 
superstition. 

Within a thousand years after the death of the 
Buddha, India had neither the rf*ligion of Snkrishna 
nor that of the Buddha. Simplicity if? religion was 
gone. On one, hand the 'Hindu bigotries and 
superstition had raised up their heads and on the 
other the Buddha^s sublimity had cowed down its 
head. On tfne hand God had been made into many 
manifestations, on the other He had been totally 
ignored and denied. ,Oi? one hand Pantheism had 
been introduced and on the other Atheism had 
been let loose amongst the masses. 

Can Evcr-merciful Father of the Universe leave 
humanity in such an abject state of helplessness 
and misery ? His great Spirit, ever fond of man- 
kind, came down iroti the heaven's* height and 
appeared ntiarman who saved lue spirits of he 
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Hinduism and Buddhism from final death. He 
collected all the beauties, sublimities and truths of 
old Aryanism and the dead Buddhism in one place 
and formed them into a pliilosophy, a theology 
and a religion. This great man was Sankar^ 
ehdrjja. With him disappeared the unintelligible 
cannons of Buddhism and philosophical dogmas of 
Hinduism. 

Blit he retained the vital truth of the Buddha^s 
teaching, — namely man by self-culture can be- 
come the God.^ Sankara*s philosophy \va^ based 
on this truth ; he tried to pick ^ip from every 
religious book this# fundamental truth and wrote 
innumerable c<fmmeijtaries on the Hindu religious 
bf-oks to prove that every Sastr% proved hts asser- 
tion. But the reason, for which Buddha's teach- 
ings finally landed on atheism, was equally good 
in the case of Sankara, His religion, — at least this 
fundamenUM truth of his religion, — was too unin- 
telligible for the masses. Th*y grovelled as usual 
in darkness and lay drowned in superstition. 

Thus the Spirit of the Ever-merciful Creator 
again had to come down and appear in Be.sh an>d 
blood. The man whose body was thus hallowed 
was named Rdmdm^a, He^came to supply the 
want left '»u«suj>plied ^by ; he came to 

place before man an intelligible «fnd conceivable 

f 
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God. It is impossible for man to know the unknow- 
able God, — but unless they get a God to love and 
to adore, to worship and to pray, to thank and to 
praise, man cannot happy ; he has no escape 
/rom superstition and ignorance. Ramanuja deihed 
a hero, — perhaps the greatest hero known in that 
age. He placed Godhood on Rama and tried to 
fill up the gap left unfilled by Sankar. 

But alas, man loves to grovel in ignorance and 
superstition ! Sankar and Ramanuja could not save 
Ikini fKdm his downward course. India became the 
field for the grjssest superstitions and ignorance. 

Thus many a long year passed -India had no 

religion, so to speak. Indians gseatest glory,— 

religion, — disap(;;)^ared fromMier unholy land. Just 

at this period a great religion entered India from 

the west, — it was Mahotnedanism. It was a religion 

that rose *lo destroy idolatry and to declare the 

existence of one God. India had f^len so low 

that she had forg<t^tdfi the words of her own 

great sages and believed the existence of thirty- 

three millions of gods and goddesses. She had 

fallen so low that she had to learn this great 

ttuth from men that came from the wilderness 

of the west. When Mahomttdaiiism entered India 
* ^ . . 

it had met with the satire detenorat\oit as the old 
leligioas of Uidia. It had become the creed of 
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the wildest and most fanatic race of men ; and 
India passed through many a bitter year under 
their invasions and rule. 

Once more the true religion tnade an attempt 
to raise its head. Almost simultaneously the^ 
great Spirit of God appeared in the hallowed 
bodies of three great men. Ramdnand rose in 
Benares and declared against the three great 
creeds of Hinduism, -^namely priesj^om, caste- 
system and idolatry. He declared against all Pujas'^ 
sacrifices and worships,— he declared the uniVersa) ; 
brotherhood of man and love to G8d as the only j 
means of salvation. • ^ 

Another grelit tna^ named Goruk Nath appear- 
ed in the Punjab ; he reiteratvci^ all that was 
said and declared by Rdmdnand\ he preached 
against the priests, against the caste-system 
against the multiplicity of gods. He too declared 
the universal' brotherhood of man in the world 
below aatd one God in heaven Above ; but this God 
being unknowable by man, he declared that Siva 
was the only god' to be worshipped. 

Still there was idolatry, — still there was com- 
plicatton and multiplicity,— still there was supers- 
tition and priestly bigotry, —yrtiH there were cast- 
system and* a thousand other priestly tyranies. 
A man rose from the lowest stratum of the society 
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>to declare that universal love was the only means 
of salvation. His name was Kabir, 

Thus one after another five great men attempted 
to revive the light that was gone out 
^ ch&rja, Ramanuja^ Ramanand, Goruk Nath and 
Kahir^ all tried to explain the great truths preached 
by Srikrishna and the Buddha. But their attempts 
were partially successful, in fact their mission 
was to explain and revive the parts of the great 
truth and not the whole. They did what they were 
born to^do. 

Though mai^y saints and sages were born, 
though one after the other many prophets were 
born to preach the great truths,— ^“ct the world’s 
downward course (towards s1n and crime was not 
checked. Virtue was destroyed and impiety in- 
creased, and at last it became necessary for All- 
merciful God to Appear again in flesh and blood to 
preserve the good and to destroy the bad. 

At last another great prophet was born,— it 
vidL% Nei^e Cbaitanya of Navadiwpa,— in fact he 
was another great Buddha, — Chaitanya means also 
enlightened ; the words Chaitanya and Buddha 
mean the same. But before we narrate the life 
and career of Chaitayiya^ we 'shall briefly narrate 
the lives and teachings Bf five ^rerfmen whose 
names we have ^Imentioned. 
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[13 

QVN the beginning of the ninth ctntuify Samkara 

Mr was born at a place called Chetamber in the 

* 

Decan, but his childhood Jid not pass in the 
place of birth ; for we find him living with his 
mother in Malabar when he was only 12 years of 
age. He lost his father in boyhood, and had none 
in the world to look after his education ; — his 
mother could hardly makt^ >t%vo ends meet and 
poverty was \t |heir dt^jr. But she was an extra- 
ordinary woman ; she took special care to educate 
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her son in all the an*fll Samkar learnt them 

at rapid strides. It is said that whe^i Ive was] only 
shcteen, he became master of all^the pldlosophies 
and theologies. None there was so learned as he 
in all Malabar;— nay, in the all Decan. 

Bat the voting scholar had already got a big 
idea into his head. He had al^ead'V^*p•^"'rceived the 
chaos that pervaded all through India in the matter 
of’ religion and philosophy. Nearly fifteenljhiindred 
years had rolled away tnto the [unknowable womb 
of after the death of the great Buddha ; his 

simple and sublime religion had detriorated and 
fallen ii^to the aby^ss of superjjtition and bigotry ; 
the old religion and philosophy of tf*e Aryans had 
tried to raise upetheir heads ^ both sense and non- 
sense, religion and superstition,^ knowledge and 
ignorance, were struggling for supremacy in a sea 
of charts. ^Snmkar clearly saw through the dark- 
ness that reigned over the once-happv land of the 
Rishis ; he felt for tl>e most miserable stale in which 
the once-glorious land of the Af'yas had fallen* He 
determined to revive the light that was gone out : 
he resolved to clear out the thornv weed.s that had 
covered the tree of knowledge, — he made up his 
his mind to move the rust|i from the weapon that 
would enable men t6 clear a through 

the jungle of ignorance to the land of bliss: 
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He determined to leave his home and hearth^ 
and to j>o oat 011 great mission,— a mission of 
religious reformation. He was then only six^teen 
years of age, — out he felt that he was strong 
enough to com'l:jat with superstition aud ignorance-* 
Ho had determj^ned to go a-wav,— but he could not 
do it on account of the importunities of his mother 
—the only tie that kept him chained in this world. 
He ag»in and again* prayed for lier consent,— he 
fell at tier feet and entreated her to allow him to 
go; but no, he was her only j ly,— he wAs her* 
only stay in this world of misery’'* and death,— 
she could not given her consent, she cou 4 d not 
let him go- a<i 4111 ^ascetic to roam- over the 
iVorld. No, — so long site wair aijve, her beloved , 
Samkar could not go away ! But Sanikar was- 
ft solute. * 

On a certain day, tive mothei* ancf the son 
went to a neighbouring village to attend an invi- 
tation. Oil their way bade t^* hoUie tiiey saw a 
streamlet, which they walked across a lew hourS' 
before, had swollen up and was running at a furions 
speed. The luoiber and the s m got down into the 
water to walk across it, but soon they fomul that 
it was loo deep for fording. ^Tiicy reached the 
bottom of llibf»siteaai{^t^i^MM*the water reached up^, 
to their diics. ‘‘.^JloiherV ' cried Saniiar,, ‘ 
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you will allow me to go away,— give me your per- 
mission; if not, I 'give myself up and I am drowned. 
I shall drown myself before your eyes/^ , poor 
mothenmarked the determined[look of her son,-— 
s^ie had no'other alternative. She consented, and 
Samkar carried his mother on^-his back and safety 
reached the mother side of the streamlet. 

A few days after, Samkar took farewell of hia 
mother and left Malabar. There was none but his 
poor moilier to weep and lament for his departure. 
He wad an unknown and un-cared-for orphan boy, 
— who was tht^re to enquire where he went away ? 
Those, whose ears the piteous cries of his mother 
reached, cursed and called him n.inTes and walked 
away from his dfrors, never to enquire bow the poor 
widow fared. 

^ [ 2 ^] 

For sixteen long- years Samkar roamed over 
India, — travelling as far north as the Himalayas, 
and visiting all the celebrated pilgimages and seats 
of learning. His great mission-works are known 
by the name of “Conquests.” He wrote Commen- 
taries on almost all t,lie celebrated works, amongst 
which his Commentaries on th^ Vedani^' Philosophy^ 

' an& Bhagavatgita might be mentioned. 







Besides the Commentaries he wrote innumerable- 
original works in verses which are matchless m 
sweetness, melody and thought^ Perheps never 
in the history of any literatikfe a stupendous writer 
like him is found. He^ began to write when h^ 
was only i6 years old, — an age in winch the- 
majority of men are known as mere |>oys ; he- 
lived only i6 years mor(Q, but within this short time, 
he wrote Commentaries on almost all philosophical 
and theological works extan and yrrote ianumer*. 
able original works. A 

This was not all. He went to al^ the celebrated^ 
seats of learning then in existence in India. 
challenged the 4ea)^»ed men to, discussion andt 
argued with them till fte was ablpto convert them, 
to his opinions. He searc hed for the celrbrated^ 
Rishis and sages» haunted them out in the jungles, 
and caves and converted them to Wis way. of under- 
standing Sdstras, It is said that l>e did not leave 
a single scholar or sage unconverted ; his plnloso* 
phical conquests are unique in the world. Thus he 
created order out ofi chaos ; thus he lighted up the 
land where there was darkness and disorder ; thus, 
lie brought out a religion from the depth of an* 

ocean which was full«of moss-. and reeds. 

• *1 

He did dot allow maVter to rest tb.ere. Like- 
live great Bud<iha, lie attempted \o establish) a. 
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reltgrous Order. Buddha^s monki are gone, but 
Samkar^s Sanydsins are jitiH to be found all over 
India. He established four great monasteries in* 
four different*parts of India, ^ — one on the hill of 
called Srin^agiri inat , one at I>vvarka, 
caPfed Saradi mat, one at Srik'shtthrit called* 
Goburdhan mnt and one at Bddorikasrn^na\ ^7i\\tdt 
Joshi mat. We shouldfrtientioo here that his dis- 
ciples and the disciples of his disciples founded 
sdlogether ten mats and every Sanyasin, worth the 
name, ni'ust belong to one of ’these mats. 

Thus SamkdVa passed sixteen years on mission* 
works, visiting all parts of India* once only visiting 
the south to meet his mother when^^sHe was on Irer 
death bed. He ‘^^ally went to Cashmere and* 
passed the latter portion of hb life in the Sringa- 
girt mat. Only a few months before his death* 
ire went to the J*dski mat and thence lie proceeded- 
to Kedar Natk, There the great reformer, the 
matchless preache r\ at. d the wonderful philosopher 
died at the early age of thirty two* to the greatest 
grief of his innumerable disciples and followers. 

The unkiiowii]*and^ uncared-for orpfian bov 
sixteen years ago left his mother's hut in 
Malabar and went carve I^ut a]^iiew religk>fv 
for humanity ; he lived but sixteei!t. ^ears but 
szAtecA years were suflicteiu to uukke his naiuc ; 
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known and r<*spcct«d in every Indian house-Hold'; 
sixt«*en year^i’ works werel sufficient to make tlie 
people deify him after his death. He is now 
known in India as the incarnation of Shiva. Fie 
is still the great light with the help of whicJ* 
the Hindu theology and philosophy are read and 
understood. 


[ 8 ] 

He who has carefully studied both 'Hindus 
and Buddiia Sd%tras cannot but coirie to the con- 
clusion that Aamkf*r*s attempt was to save from 
final destruction <*he Ipest jems of both the religions. 
In fact he tried to establish hy fiis extraordinary 
intellectutl. powers that the essence of both the 
Hindu and Buddha religions are the same. He 
searched- through all the Hindu philosophical sys- 
tems to find out some similarity of the Buddha’s 
philosophy in them. He found it in Vedanta and 
some of the (Jpanishicuis ^ he forth with wrote 
Commentaries on the works, explaining them in 
the light of the Bhuddbistic philosophy. The great 
Buddha declared thit man by self-culture can attain 
Buddhahood ; Samkar explayyd that the teaching 
<>f the philosophy is that man' by ^elf- 

•Culture attain Goi^^^head. He retained the nanre 
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of God to save hin religrton from atheism which 
was the out-come of the Buddhism* Buddha’s 
philosophy was based on the great phtolsophy of 
JCapila : — Samkars Vedanta was also based on 
‘^hat of great Kapila. In fact a careful study of 
^amkar's Commentaries would clearly prove that 
he attempted to put the Hindu garb over the sub* 
4ime and chaste philosophy of Gautama Buddha. 

' Samkar not only tried to save the philosophy of 
the Buddha, but he tried to save his grand Order 
of religious monks, which was disorganised out of 
recognition. He rejected much that was unneces* 
'sary and unsuited to the t'me ; he introduced 
«ome ii\novations which he considered absolutely 
necessary for present circumstances of the 
society, A cursory view of Samkar*s Order of 
Sanydsin would show that it is nothing but the 
old Buddhistic Order revived in a new garb. 

Thus retaining the best gems of the religion of 
the great Buddha and writing elaborate and grand 
Commentaries on old works, Samkar virtually des- 
troyed the last vistage of the crumbled down 
Buddhism in India. But be could not revive the 
religion of the pre- Buddhistic Aryans, whose works 
be commented upon, That was a task beyond the 
powers of humanity. - The religion df the Vedas 
and Upanishads add the religion of Sriklrishna,***^ 
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which was the outcome of the Vedas and the Upa- 
nishads, — were as mucii gone down into oblivion 
by the sad liavoc that the all-devouring Time 
made on them as the all-grand Buddhism. It was 
as much gone as tlie religion of the monks: — ‘there^ 
fore Sainkara's religion though introduced as the 
religion of the old Aryas , — was naturally quite a 
different thing from that of the religion of the 
Vedas or the Upanishads. 

But idolatry had taken such a strong hold of the 
people, of both the Buddhists and the Hindus, that 
even Sankara with all his great intellectual powers 
could hot root it out^from India. Perhaps he found 
it an impossibles fhski and therefore he thought it 
belter to create some order orl;'5f the great dis- 
order in which the people used to worship and 
adore idols. It is needless^to say that considering 
the philosophy he preached, he could not have any 
faith in idol or hero-worship, but he did not declare 
a crusade against the popular teligion. He rather 
adopted the popular beliefs; and in some of his mats 
he established the idols of Saraszvati, (Goddess 
of Learning), Siva and others, evidently thinking 
that they could do no harm to men who had 
been freed from ignSrance irid would surely help 
men, who wefe jn ignorance, in their attempt at 
self-culture. \ 
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'M\us Samkar tried to pick out the .gems of the 
philosophies and tlieologics of India; thus he tried 
to save the teachings of Srikrishna^w^ the Buddha^ 
thus he liifcd to string up the best jewels of Bud- 
/jinsni and Hinduism. Perhaps he was the greatest 
preaciter and pidlosopher of India, next to Gautama 
Buddha of JS 




t BOU r two hundred vears a?ter the death of 
Satnkar, another great man rose to save 

the true religion from deterioration and death. 
Before the birth of Samkar, and some years after 
the death of Buddha, |he religion* of- Siva rose 
to be the m^st prominent rjl*^ion in India. In- 
numerable works had been already* written to 
the glory of Siva and his coiisort ; 
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of trlnp^^s ha<i been hiiilt all ov<*r the country 
aiui iiianv of the Buddha had been con- 

verted into Siva^s temples. With all his greatness 
nebS Sanikar could not sterr clear out of this 
sf-trong-hold of Saivai^tu ; he did not venture^ 
and perhaps he was not strong enough, to declare 
a crusade against tin- leiigion of Siva ; there- 
fore as soon ns he was ilrad, he was accepted 
a.j tike incarnation of S/r^a, and his words and 
verses were quoted to streiigihen the already strong 
Saivaism. 

'I'hough Siimkar^s philosophy was accepted l>v 
the learned, his r* ligion wa.s not accepted by the 
masses. His great Order of Sa7p/a^'a remained as 

<-> ff 

he founded it.idyut the teachings he taught dis- 
appeared into oblivion. 

To tlestroy the superstitious Saivaisnf> wlii^v 
was prevalent in India from the end to end, and ^o 
brifig simplicity ana sublimity into the unwieldy 
iiias.s of dotjmas vvh^'ii" were known to be Religion^ 
— a ^leat froui was again born in the Deccan. 'I'o 
save the religion ttiat wa-* founded in the north 
on the banks of the /amu7ia and the Ganges^ 
two men were born one after the other in the 
far sontl; on lire banks tire Krishna and the 

' I 

Kaveri. 

This great man was Ramanuja. He was bora 
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at place called Perumber ; his falher^s name was> 
Keshaba and his mother was called Bhuini Devi. 
He was educated at Kanchipur in the Bejoynagore 
District and from tl)at place he began to preach 
his new religion. Thei^ce he went to a plar^ 
called Srirangam , — where he lived for some years 
and wrote many works explaining Ids Religion and 
Philosophy. 

He then started on a missionary tour, defeat- 
ing on his w’ay many learned men in philosophical 
discussions and converting them to his Opinions. 
He thus took possessions of many ’ Saiva temples 
and introduced in, these places tl>e worship of 
Vishnu, Thti bitterness between the worshippers 
of Vishnu and Sivct daily gr^ o keener, till at 
last the king of Srtrangam resolved to extermi- 
nate the Vishnu worshippers. Ramaiiuja barely 
escaped with his lile and took shukcr ih the king- 
dom of Karnat^ the king of widch w^as a yaina. 
But he managed to conveCt the king and to make 
him a Vishnu worshipper. The king built a great 
temple at a place^ called Jadava, where Ramduuja 
lived for twelve years. 

At last he was informed that his enemy, the 
king Srtrangam^ w<jis dead. lie hastened to his 
own nativetl^nd and passed the remainder portian 
of his life ill religions devotions. 
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R^mdnuja like his predecessors based his 
religion oi^ a philosophy of his own, but he went 
fn'tlier off frrim tl^e philosophy of the Buddha and 
k»-pt himself as much near the g-eneral belief of 
U\e pei>ple as possible. His philosophy rejected 
thf- two material points, which Samkar adopted^ 
froib the philosophy of the Gautama Buddha. He 
did. not admit that man can become God. He said 
man fs neither God nor can he aspire to be the 
God hereafter. His relation with God is that of 
the master and the servant, tlie father and the 

Kf < i 

son. — but by st-lf culture ^'can than acquire all the 
attributes r.f God ej^oept his Omnipotence, 

There is also another fundamental difference 
between the Philosophy of Sauikar and Ramanuja 
Samkar's God was attfibute-lt-ss ; in fact Samkar*$ 
tendency was thorouvjhjy on the side of the 
Buddhistic philosophy/ Samkar^s God having no* 
attributes is no better tlian No-God of the Buddha, 
But t<dmdnuja did not tolerate even the semblance 
of atheism in his religion ; — he declared that his* 
G ‘d IS a God of Attributes. He also admitted 
God's incarnations. 

* ^ f 

He mentioned the follot^ing five as the five 
5teps tO' attain the state of Mukti ox Salvation,; — 
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j\amely (i) cleaning the tenvple (2) gathering 
.flowers, &.C., for worship, &c., (3) \vorsi»ipping 
the God (4) signing the name of the God and 
reading the Sastras aiul \^) lastiy jnedilaiioii., 
devotion &c. ^ 

Although Ramanuja rejected ll^e philosophies 
of both Samkar and Buddha, he apparently fol- 
lowed their methods of attaining salvation and 
establishing a religiousOrder. He followed Samhar 
almost to the letter in organising his Order of 
disciples. He establtsl>ed a limited nuhiber ol 
chief Mats^ and tlie followers t)f his religion 
were bound to be^,attached to one or the other 
of these Maty. <i But Saivaism was a universal 
religion in India, wheleas Ramanuja* s yaisnavism 
•never attained to that p ^sition. S^amkar^s Mat^ 
System has therefore become a uruvrrsal system 
and is honoured and respected 'in any part oif 
India. His Mats are still to be found all over 
the countiy ; but it was not ‘the case with the vQrder 
that Rdmdnuja established. His religion never 
became popular in the rvonh, and hardly there is 
one Rdmdnuja mat in the countiy of the Jamuna 
and the Ganges. 

Jiut still there aye to be found innumerable 
mats and tegiples in.^the^ iJeccan, founded by 
Rdmdnuja or by^his^ disciples and followers. His 
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is the chief religion followed by the people from 
the Vindiri Range in the north to the dark-blue sea 
in the south. Millions of men and women fallow 
bis religion, and he is worshipped and adored by 
thousands and thousands of people as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, 




RAxMANAND. 


[ 1 ] 



IMULTANEOUSLY were three great men born 
in three different parts Df the Northervlndia 


to preacli sublimity and simplicity of religion. It 
was when the Mogul Empire was in its assen^ 
dency, — when Jehangere and Sahjihan reigned inj 
Delhi, — when the Mahomedan religion had faced 
the religion of the Hindus .aid botli the religions 
bad to yield td e^ch othsr, that Rdmdnandy Goruk 
Nath and Kabir wete born. 


THE f»R01»METS OF 1N». 


I7S 


Some say that Ratnanand was a disciple of 
Rdmdnuja^ but as he was born some one hundred 
years afte-r the birth of Ramanuja^ it is not pos- 
sible that he was a direct disciple of the great 
man of the Deccan. But he was surely a fol- 
lower of fi&mdnuja in his religion he accepter! 
his philosophy and tried to popularise the religion 
founded by him. 

' It is a pity that we know very little of the 
history of Rdmdnnnd\ his biographers delighted 
in fables ami myths aiul wrote more about 
some of his disciples than about him. But it 
is certain tliat Rdniiinand li 'ed in Benares anci 
from that holy city he began . preach his re- 
ligion. • ^ 

He did not create a new philosophy, his was 
not a new religion. If he did anything new,— it 
is his deification of the greatest hero known in 
India. It was he who deified Rama and introduced 
the worship of the g eat hero all over live Northern 
India. 

Any one who will take the trouble to study his 
teachings, will come to the conclusion that hi.s 
intention vvas to popularise the religion of Rdmd^ 
nuja. He did noj^ write l.is books in Sanskrit 
as did Sankar and Rdti^dnuja. .Ail his works 
were written in the popular languages of the 
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country. His deification of Rnma was nothing but 
a step to popularise religion amongst the masses. 
He found that the God of Ramanuja , — though 
not so inconceivable as that of Sankar, — was vtill* 
something beyond the stan ding of the peoples 

in general. The masses could never conceive a 
God which is unktmwable even to the sages. But 
they could very easily conceive what a hero was,*— 
they could very easily worship and adore a hero* 
whom tl)ev had been taught to admire from their 
childhood, — a hero whose chivalrous acts they had‘ 
been hearing for many days past' — and a hero, 
whose brave acts ha(> captivated their heart and 
who was next td Ood^ to every man and woman 
amongst them. As soon as thit^ were told that 
therr most favourite )»ero was no other than the- 
fncarnatioti of God, they at once liurried to his 
adoration and vi’orship. Rdmariana' s religion be- 
came in no time the most popular creed all ovc» 
the Nofthern India. ^ > 


[ 2 1 

Like his great predecessors Ramdnand divided" 
his followers into two nain divisions, — namely tlje 
ascetics andb^tiie hous|-hoiders. He followed 
/im I 4 in organizing his Order^of ascetics^— 
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in fact he did nothing new. If he did any thing as 
regards his Order of ascetics, it was only a few 
reformations in the Order founded by Ram&nuja, 
These Orders were all founded after the great 
Order of Gautama Buddha, and therefore whether 
they were founded by Sankar^ Ramanuja or 
Ramanand, they had haidly anything new in them. 
Like the Order founded by Sankar^ which con- 
tLined ten chief ?nats^ Rdmdnand fixed the number 
of his mats as seven. Each and every one of his 
followers was bound to be attached to one or the 
other of these seven mats, Tlie regulation that 
w’ere observed in these fnats. \\2iTd\y differed from 
those of the mats of Sankar. . Thev were and 
still are almost ♦he same insiitution ; — they differed 
only in their gods ; the ascetics of the Sankaras 
mat worship and adore Siva as their God, whereas 
tliose of the Rumanand mats worship and adore 
Rama as an incarnation of the god Vishnu. 
Both the Sa.W'i and- Vaishnava mats possess 
landed properties and are presided over by 
Mohants. A stranger will never find out their 
differences so long as be does not see the God 
that is worshipped in them. But we should 
mention that ascetics atta^jhed to the Rdm&nuja 
mats had to pass ^ tlVrough a very y^-igid life of 
discipline and privation, where'as the ascetics 
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[;of the Rdmdnand mats have rather an easy 
life. In every way Rdmdnand tried to make 
his religion more popular and more simple ; 
his sole aim was to mal^e religion an easier 
affair than what the priests and philosophers 
made it. 

Rdmdnand had twelve chief disciples ; they 
w^ere picked up from every caste, from the high 
caste Brahmin to the low caste ChandaL During 
his life-time and after his death these twelve 
celebrated men did more in spreading hist religibn* 
than he could himself do. It is evident from the 
castes of his disjiples that Rdmdnand did not 
recognise ca<|^e||System, and people of every caste 
and creed were ^received him in open 

arms. 

Each and every one of these twelve disciples 
had left undestroyable foot-prin^s oA the sands 
of time ; — but one of them perhaps surpassed his 
own master and teacher. % He perhaps became a 
greater man than what Rdmdnand was, — he 
perhaps was much more blessed with tlie celestial 
ftre than any of his colleagues or even hk great 
Teacher. It was great Kabir ; but before we 
narrate his life, we must briefly mention four other 
great mei^ who were rciAi^iered lesser men ir> 
the following c# Ram^nand] but \^ho were perhaps 
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if not greater but eqpually great amongst the twelve 
great disciples of Ramanand, 

I 3 ] 

One of these four is Navaji the celebrated^ 
author of BhaktamaL The next is Shura (ids the 
greatest ballad writer and songesterjthat was ever 
born in India. The next two are matchless poets— 
now known all over the civilized world. One is 
Tulsidas^ the author of the Hindi Ramhyana and 
tlh' other is yoydeb^^iVii^. prince of lyric poesy. 

Nabaji was born in a very low caste family 

he was abandoned by his mother in the time of 

a deadly famine and was left in thif wood. He 

w^as found bv two VaishnaC'^a ascetics, who toak 
• • r 

him to their mat ; and there ih** future author of 
tlie most celebr<iied biographical work that was 
ever written 4'u N^)rtliern India, was brought up. 

Wlien he grew up he was attached to the mat 
and became a disciple Ramanand. It is said 
that he wrote Bhaktamal by the reqaiest of his 
master and teacher. Riavaji was not only a poet 
of an extraordinary character, but he was hunself a 
saint,, and his love towards God and saints was iin*^ 
exemplary in ihe annals of India. 

We know very litUenof Shuradas. It is known, 
that lie was blin^ <tad was thh inosh popular poe& 
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of his age. His tomb is to be found at a place 
called Sliibpur near B<-nares. It is said that he 
was born in a Brahmin family and was for some 
time a Collector of revenue under the Mogul Em- 
peror. But he gave away all the revenue to Gt -d 
Madanmohan in Brindahana and sent boxes 
filled with stones to the Imperial Court. He was 
thrown into the prison by Raja Todermal^ but 
was set free by Akbar, for the Emperor took him 

for a mad man However Shuradas became a 

^ • 

VaisnaViX a‘^cetic and roamed over the country, 
composing and [singing innumerable songs and 
ballads which breaUied the fire of love and spirit 
of heaven. * ♦ , 

Tulstdas was born in a lii^hmin family at a 
place callrd Hajpur near Chitrakut Hill, 
ile became tiie Dewan of the king of Benares, 
but at last became an ascetic and\vent to Brinda^ 
bana. After travelling over many places he 
returned to Benares ancl ^vrote his celebrated 
Ramayana, He wrote some other works also and, 
passed tl^e remainder of his life in tiie holy city of 
the Hindus. 

Joydcva was born at a place called KendahUht 
in the Western Bengal. Pe^l^ps he is the greatest 
lyric poet “SJiIiTdia. Fje was a very poor man, 
•but at last he yv^as forced to marry a girl whose 
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father left her at the door of his poor hut. He 
lived a devotional life in his own native village, 
but his sweet Gita GoKinda was read and sung all 
over India from the mountains to the sea. 

Thus RamananiVs religion spread all over the 
country ; his disciples roamed over India and 
preached his religion amongst the masses ; his four 
gj^eat poet-disciples did perhaps more to spread 
his religion by their poesy and songs than any of 
Ifis otlx^r followers. Thus within a very short 
period Ramana,nd's i/aisnavism, or it would be 
better to call his worship of Rdfna^ became the 
most popular religion of India. ^Although he and 
his disciples recognised the ,ofner incarnations of 
Vishnu^ they gave prominence to that of Rama 
and even to-day tlie major portion of his followers 
are the worshippers of Rama and his consort Sitd 
and their friend the celebrated monkey-god Hanu- 
man. Rdmnnand gave^ a hravy blow to Saivaism^ 
tliough supported by the grand poesy and grander 
philosophy of Smikar^ and even to-day his V ais^ 
navism are to be found all over the Northern 
India. 
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t ABIR went further in making the religion more 
simple and sublime th^n what his master 


and teacher, Rhmhnandy could do. RamUnand 
tried to keep to the rituals as much as was consis- 
tent with his principles, but Kabir went thoroughly 
against all rituals and all formalities. His religion 
tvas a religion of sinr^plicity his motto was love, 
and his meaai^ of salva^on Vas devotion to God 
and God alone. ^ ^ 
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The life of Kabir is covered vAih mystery. 
We know almost nothing of his life and car^^er. 
We have his teaching^;, collected in many works 
which were written and composed in the most 
popular lanoruage. His popular verses are repeated 
even to-day in d^lmost every house-hold from the 
frontier in Bengal to that of tlie Punjab. Tlie 
events of his life have sunk into oblivion, but his 
sweet, instructive and devotional verses are never 
to be forgotten. 

It is^*5aid that, he was born r>f a Brahmin girl- 
widow, who, to hide her shame, Irft him in a ju»»gle. 
Here was he found by an weaver, named Nuri^ 
who was going with his wife to att'^rd an invitation 
in a neighbouring village. The couple took com- 
passion on the forshaken baby ; they took him to 
their home and there they brought him up as their 
owm child. 

We know nothing of him till he became a 
disciple of Ramanan^'i.'*^ It is evident that from his 
very boyhood he was a sort of religious maniac. 
Though his foster father got him married, yet he 
was not very much attached to home and family. 
He used to roam over the holy city of Benares, 
and one day he forgot to retvrn home and passed 

♦ ll^ ^ 

the night on the steps bf one of the /kI ants of the 
holy Ganges. • ^ 
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Wlien he was thus sleeping on the steps of the 
ghaut y the great preacher and dcvc^tec, Ramdnandy 
came to bathe where he was asleep. It was 
still dark| and the great teacher did not see 
the sleeping Kabir and placed his foot upon h^ 
breast. As soon as he found that he had trod 
upon a human body, he cried out Rdtnay 

Kabir started up and cried out “1 have found it 
at last.** * 

Rdmdnand marked the peculiarity of the man, 
brought him to his maty and there, on that very day, 
Kabir was formally itiiliated into the relit<ion 
the great teacher. *We do not know how long 
Kabir remained iru^ to the religion of his Guru. 
Most likely he began to prcac'b" his own religion 
aficr the death of Ids inasicr. Wiiatcver be the 
fact, within a very shoil time Kabir became a 
greater man than Rdinanundy and‘'liis Vcligion be- 
came more powerful tiian any religion tlion in 
existence in India. ' ’ 

He passed the remaining portion of his life 
in preaching his religion, but his system of 
preaching was novel. He did not preach, but 
sang his religion in popular verses ; his teaciiings 
wcie all told in songs and ballads ; lie never 
asked any bojy to "foU 'W iSim, but roamed over 
the country singii|g his songs which coadcauied 
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all formalities and all ritualism. He had no caste, 
no creed; he had no worship, no adoration ; he had 
no idols, no mythology ; — he sang the praise of 
God and God alone. He boldly declared the uni- 
\5t5rsal brotherhood of man and the uselessness of 
religions. His creed was love, — love to Nature 
and Nature’s objects, and from Nature’s objects to 
Nature^s God. 

[ 2 ] 


There are innumerable tales and fables told 
about Kabir \ but many of them are undoubtedly 
the creations of his admirers, but ^ one of these 
stories told by all his biographers and can be 
cited as a side-light to his great character. 


Kabir used to live with his wife Loi in a 
grove outside > the city, and the only work 
that he used to do was to feed the ascetics 
and devotees who^ used to come to his 
hut. But be fras a beggar himself and often 
had to face the want of means to perform his 
favourite avocations. One day he had nothing~ 
but he had a score of hungry ascetics and beggars 
at his door. He was very^^ moody and a little 
restless. His good vVile» marked^ his dpy;n.cast look 
and asked the reason of his anxit^y. ATabir told 
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her why he was restless. “My Lord/^ said Loi^ 
“ if you allow me> I can get some money from 
the banker^s son.’^ “How can that be/^ said Kabir^ 
“ Why will he give us the money ? flis father 
is a great iniser.^* “ Well/' said the wife, “ th^ 
young man is madly enamoured of me and he 
offered to give me money. Let us take the money 
and punijSh him." “Well and good/' replied Kabir 
in joy, “ go at once and take some money. Ma<ny 
hungry people are at my door." 

1 he wife went and saw the bad yodngman. 
It is needless to say that as soon as site promised 
to meet him at night, he gave her the money she 
required. She diastened home, and Kabir had the 
salisl action to feed tn’e poor men who were at his 
door. 

The night drew on."" It was a tremendously 
stormy and rainy night. A cyelone was raging 
outside, and the earth was shaking from centre to 
surface. A'abir covered his' wife with a blanket and 
took her upon his shoulder. He carried her in 
storm and rain to the house of the lustful banker's 
son and waited outside to carry her back home. 
The young rake had despaired of seeing his love at 
least for that night ?snd was much astonished to 
find her in^d^ room, i^is greater wonder was that 
she was not dreJlcli^ed in water as i^ was raining in 
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torrents. ** My sweet love/' said he, ** I i>ever 
expected to meet you to-night. How have you 
come here in such storm and rain ? How have you 
come, — you are not drenched,— you have not a bit 
of mud in your feet /' “Sir," replied the devotee^s 
wife, “My husband has carried me on his shoulder." 
“Your husband !" cried tlie youngman, “Ywur hus- 
band has brouglrt you to me !" 

' He fell at her feet, called her his mother and 
ran towards the place where Kabir was standing. 
We need not say, fram that day the banker's son 
became one of the most devoted followers of the 
great man. 

13 ],' 

After a life of devotion, Kabir passed away at 
a place, called Magar, He might be called the son 
of the great' God*, he was not of one religion or 
of one nation ; his home was the Universe, his 
brother was mankind and his great father was the 
tatiier of Heaven. Therefoic, when he died, his 
body was claimed by both the Hindus and the 
Mdliomedans ; — the two creeds that were at logger- 
licads since they met on the land of tlie five rivurs. 
No greater proof of his spiritu.dity could there be, 
than the fact of Malibmedans and H^^^dus claim- 
ing his body as Uicir own. ^ 
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It is said that there would have been a great 
battle fought between the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans over his body, — the king of Benares with 
thousands of Hindus wanting to burn the body, 
and Bizli Khan with thousands of Mahomedans 
wanting to bury it. But it is said that at this 
crisis Kahir\ apparition appeared and asked 
the assembled Hindus and Mahomedans to take 
off the cloth that covered the corpse. It was 
done and a large quantiiy of flowers were seen 
under it. ^ 

Half of the flowers were then taken by the 
king of Benares and burnt on the banks of the holy 
Ganrges. The aahes were then buried and a mat 
was raised at a place which is k^nwo by the name 
of Kahir ChourUy the great pilgrimage of the fol- 
lowers of Kahir, The other half of the flowers 
was taken by Bizli Khan and was buried at Magar 
where he died. A mosoleum was raised over the 
grave and it is still considered as one of chief pil- 
grimages of the Mahomedans. Never in the world^s 
history the same man has been thus deifled by two 
great antagonistic religions. 

We now quote one or two of the moral precepts 
of Kahir, > 

I. The bfe is passed ih turning [the bead,— 
but the darkn^^jOf the heart ih not destroyed. 
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Leave off turning tiie beads in your hand, but turn 
the beads of your mind. 

2. The man, wlio was travelled as far as Harid* 
war, carried torn clothes weighing two maunds and 
roamed over tlie country seeing various pilgrimages, 
has gained nothing, if he has no devotion to God. 
The man, who has gone to Kaba^ and made his 
obeisance there, but has not destroyed the hypo- 
crisy of bis mind and has no devotion, has gained 
nothing by seeing the liolly Kaba, The man, who 
has read Bosta and Golhta, but has not understood 
the lines of Sancii, has gain^-d nothing by being a 
great scholar. 

3. I am fond of tlie words of my sweet-heart 
(God) and my mii»a gets no consolation, if any body 
tries to console me in other ways. If you make 
the fish lie CR a golden cot and give him ambrosia 
to drink, it is sure to die in no time. The diamond 
seeker can only underst/ind the value of the dia- 
mond. Kabir says* he, who has gained devotion, 
can only gel God. 






